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the green dragon reviefo 


The Romans called the 
intangible quality which 
madeevery family unique 
its "genius"; what is the 
genius of ajschool? 


introductory... 


It was last spring, at the reception at the Ritz 
Carlton, that Mrs. Sam Anderson, as she was af- 
fectionately known, was given an overwhelming 
ovation by the parents of St. George's School. 
Many present had known her as a teacher at the 
school, and to the others she had become a legend. 
Mrs. Anderson was a beloved and highly respected 
teacher; parents instinctively recognized her de- 
votion to their children's welfare. The men and 
women, who had had the privilege, when younger, 
of being in her classes, bear the imprint of her 
un-selfish devotion and her steadfast faith inthem. 
She was that rare teacher who accepts the child, 
respects his attitudes and ideas, recognizes his 
present status of learning, knows his potentialities 
and places the child at the centre of the teaching 
process and aids him to develop to his full stature. 

Mrs. Anderson came to St. George's when it 
was first established in 1930, at the corner of 
Clarke Avenue and The Boulevard. She brought 
with her, her two small daughters. Through all the 
difficult beginning years Mrs. Anderson, without 
salary, laboured to help build a school that would 
develop the "whole child," so that he might suc- 
cessfully take his place in the community and 
country. Her philosophy of education and life through 
her unstinting participation in all phases of the 
school's work helped to mould the young and grow- 
ing school. 

As Mrs. Anderson's many faceted contribution 
to the school is reviewed, one is amazed how 
paramount to all was her respect and love for the 
child; her capacity for understanding his wants and 
needs, her patience in his dilemmas. In Mrs. 
Anderson's life nothing was too much to do, if the 
doing of it would benefit the child. She was rewarded 
by the child's response to her understanding; coin 
which was gold to her. She came when St. George's 
began and was there to play her part in the estab- 


Mrs. Sam Anderson-a tribute. 


lishment of the Junior High School. To the extent 
to which it is possible for a person to leave his 
imprint upon an institution, Mrs, Anderson's phil- 
osophy and wisdom are an indissoluble part of 
St. George's School, 

She was an outstanding practitioner of the 
project method. She was able to make a classroom 
live. She not only brought the life of the community 
into the school, but she was capable of taking the 
children into the community in a meaningful ex- 
perience. Learning was exciting under Mrs. 
Anderson, and the children responded. It would be 
very difficult to decide in what field of teaching 
Mrs. Anderson was best, but true to the project 
method, all fields were embraced in her teaching. 
Mrs. Anderson was an outstanding teacher and was 
recognized as such by all who worked with her, 

When it was known in 1950 that Mrs. Anderson 
was leaving the school because of her husband's 
business, the feeling among the parents, teachers 
and children was one of deep consternation and 
regret. Mrs. Anderson's work and inspiration were 
deeply missed. From the West came back glowing 
reports of her work with students in the High School 
in Edmonton. After a few years she returned to 
Montreal to be near her children and grand- 
children, Her indomitable spirit still prevailed and 
until the end of her life she served in her chosen 
profession of teaching. 

Mrs, Anderson will be lovingly remembered by 
all who knew her, and those who worked with her 
will be stronger and better for having had the 
opportunity of sharing her faith in young people. 
St. George's School will always bear imprints of 
her greatness as a teacher and a person. Mrs. 
Anderson was an inspiration to the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Miss Agnes Matthews 
Tuscon, Arizona 
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Indirections from the Principal 


The Disadvantages of Being Educated 


(Thoughts on a solemn theme, written for an editor who is determined 
to produce a Year Book that is different. ) 


Education has not always enjoyed the respect we give it to-day, A 
casual glance through our literary heritage will prove my point. From 
Chaucer to Tolstoy, education has come in for its fair share of ridicule. 
Perhaps somewhere there is a moral tobe learned, a lesson to be taught. 
Is the 20th century riding too high upon the hobby horse of learning? 

The ancient science of astronomy was for centuries the union ticket 
of the learned man, Chaucer offers a chastening thought when he tells of 
one, Nicholas, 

"The man is fallen with his astromy, 
Into some madness or some agony; ... 
So fared another clerk with astromy 
He walked into the meadows for to pry 
Into the stars, to learn what should befall 
Until into a clay-pit he did fall; 
He saw not that." 

There are many pitfalls for the educated man, Walk warily less you tumble. 


Pedants, the fools of the play, have often been the butt of honest 
humour. Montaigne would have us believe that having been delivered up to 
their tuition the playwright could do no less than be jealous of their honour and reputation. His conclusion 
would suggest that perhaps his teachers were not the best. Remember he says "that as plants are suffocated 
and drowned with too much nourishment ... so with too much study and matter is the active part of under- 
standing ... bowed, subjected and doubled up." Did you say you wanted to be a teacher? 

I have been told that in this world to-day there are but two hundred people who are perfectly tri-lingual 
in the working languages of the United Nations Organization. We lesser mortals are expected to be bilingual, 
and we work hard at it. [hope with greater success than the scholar that Pantagruel met on the road to Paris. 
"My friend, from whence comest thou now?" The scholar answered: "From alme, inclyte and celebrate 
academy which is vocilated Luletia."' In those days the educated man "tried" Latin and showed his ignorance, 
To-day we don't speak Latin but we are not beyond the dropping of a Latin tag. This can have the unfortunate 
results, as the barber in Fielding's Tom Jones was to find out: 

"Jones being impatient to bedrest... thought the shaver was very tedious in preparing his suds and 
begged him make haste. 

"Festina lente is a proverb which I learned long before I ever touched a razor,"' answered the 
barber. ''You are a scholar," replied Jones. 

"A poor one," said the barber, "non omnia possumus omnes," 

"I fancy you are good at capping verses." 

"Escuse me sir," said the barber, "non tanto me dignor honore." 

Unfortunately learning was of considerable disadvantage to the barber. Without it he would have become 
a dancing master and not have been disinherited by his father. Unschooled he would have lived among satins 
and silks instead of suds and steam, Watch those Latin tags unless you aspire to the art of coiffure. 


Mr. Fielding has another word of advice, this time to aspiring female scholars, in the character of Mrs. 
Western. 

"She had acquired all that knowledge which the world usually communicates; and was a perfect 
mistress of manners, customs, ceremonies and fashions. Nor did her erudition stop here. She 
had considerably improved her mind by study." 

She never married. As Fielding put it: 

'",., her masculine person which was near six foot high, added to her manner and learning, 
possibly prevented the other sex from regarding her, notwithstanding her petticoats, in the light 
of a woman." 


In this education-conscious world, the simple joys of the uneducated rustic are forgotten. Education 
brings responsibility, worry, ulcers. Bacon knew what he was about when he likened knowledge to a puff adder, 
"Knowledge is of those things which are to be accepted of with great limitation and caution; that 
the aspiring to overmuch knowledge was the original temptation and sin whereupon ensued the fall 
of man: that knowledge hath in it somewhat of the serpent, and therefore where it entereth into 
man it makes him swell." 
I refrain from adding the Latin tag which translated means 'Knowledge puffs up.' 


I realize that up to now I have ignored "modern" education. Does this too have disadvantages? Tolstoy 
in War and Peace describes the behaviour of the young gentleman, Pierre, who had enjoyed the advantages 
of a "modern" education. 

"He chose his friends badly ... Pierre and two of his friends got hold of a bear, 
put it in a carriage and set off with it to visit some actresses! The police tried 
to interfere and what did the young mendo? They tied a policeman and the bear 
back to back and put the bear into the Moyka Canal. And there was the bear 
swimming about with the policeman on his back." 

Pierre was a product of a permissive school ,no doubt. 


As you can see, history is against you. An education has its disadvantages. University anyone? 
R, L, Lester 


A Message from the President of the Student Council 


Dear Students, 

As most of you realize, the school year 1963-64 was indeed a year 
of change for St. George's. It saw the installation of a new Principal, 
the support of various different charities, the introduction of a planned 
activity program, not to speak of real hockey and basket-ball teams; 
and the framing of the Constitution by the Student Council. 

The individual student is the best judge ofthe success of all these 
innovations. But from the point of view of the Student Council this has 
been a good year. The co-operation which we had from both the students 
and the staff helped us to establish rapport between the students and 
their representatives. The new Constitution safeguards this all im- 
portant relationship. It states clearly that the individual student should 
not hold more than one position in student government; this, it is 
hoped, in future years will involve as many members of the high school 
as possible in the actual administration of the Council. It is evident 
that the whole success of student councils has in the past depended and will in the future depend upon the 
spirit and interest of the individual to contribute to student activities. 

The Student Council and its committees represents the majority will of high school students. If the 
majority of students does not wish to concern itself with class meetings, committees and the Student Coun- 
cil, then the whole system of representative student government is of no consequence, The initial incentive 
for the Student Council must come from the students of the school; nothing of significance is ever achieved 
without their spirit of willing participation. 

In the face of the achievement of the past year, I can say truthfully that the students merit praise. 
Whenever the Student Council required help, it received it, and at no one time was it ever without support. 
This proves that the student body is building a more mature attitude towards responsibility, a fact which 
will be helpful, to say the least, to the new system of student government which will begin its work in the 
school year 1964-65. I hope that this year's Student Council has laid the foundations for a strong, cen- 
tralized student administration supported by an even stronger school spirit. If it has succeeded in this, then 
the outgoing administration has done its part in the evolution of a sound student government. The goal of a 
high standard of student government will never be reached unless each student keeps one particular thought 
in mind: social responsibility begins at school. 


Sincerely, 
Jo-Anne Cohen 


Editorial 


The Question of Capital Punishment 


What is Capital Punishment? 


In France, Capital Punishment means severing a man's head from 
his body witha heavy steel blade. In Spain, it means dislocating a man's 
neck with a steel collar, In Texas, it means destroying a man's nerve 
cells with massive electrical shocks. The more traditional British 
and Canadian tie a rope about a man's neck and let him drop six feet. 
In most cases, his spinal column snaps and he loses consciousness 
immediately. 

In all of these locations, it means thata man's life is deliberately 
taken by other men acting in accordance withthe laws of their society. 
But the death penalty signifies more than this; it tells us that there is 
an absolute right and wrong in human beings, and that society is the 
infallible judge of this. 

The result of such dictates is that, in Canada, peovle are hanged. 
Not many, to be sure. Since 1954, there have been rewer than ten 
executions per year, Yet even one is enough to make one shudder, for 

the condemned man will have experienced a slow and terrible mental torture, and a death so cruel and 
obscene that society scarcely dares whisper of it. We therefore assumed, at the start of our investigations, 
that when the law places a rope about a man's neck, it must have excellent reasons for doing so. 


Is there a logic behind the death penalty? 


The greatest argument of the retentionists is that the death penalty is an effective deterrent to murder. 
When we ask for proof, we are told that it "obviously" is. Yet facts seem to show that the precise opposite 
is closer to the truth. 

To begin with, it has been estimated that less than 10% of all convicted murderers belong to the "race 
of criminals", who kill and steal for a living. Even upon these men, who commit their crime in mental 
lucidity and are aware of its consequences, the death penalty has little effect: they think they can escape it. 
Arthur Koestler provides us with the example of the London pick-pockets at work on the crowd gathered at 
the execution of a pick-pocket. For when confronted with the enormity of the death penalty, juries often 
appear confused and take refuge in the phrase "'reasonable doubt" even when the guilt of the accused seems 
clear. Professional killers know this only too well. 

Yet overwhelming evidence shows that the great majority of murders have neither a previous legal 
record nor any design to their crime. The truth is that between 80% and 90% of all murderers act in a fit 
of passion, unconscious of what they were doing, let alone the consequences. They are the victims of insanity, 
passion and drunkenness and their victims in turn, are the parent or passerby, the girlfriend or unfaithful 
wife and the pedestrian. 

It is clear that the death penalty has little restraining effect upon these men. 

(Since 1961, Canadian law has excepted "Crimes of Passion" from the list of capital offences, but who 
can judge precisely whether a certain murder was the result of passion or not? Even the ablest judge is 
human: in relation to the death penalty, his mistakes take on a perfect finality.) 

In the light of these facts, statistics shouldnot surprise us. Hanging has obviously failed as a deterrent 
in all cases where murder has been committed. We have seen why. At no time, was this failure so clear as 
when hangings were widely publicized. 

"As late as 1886, out of 167 men condemned to death at Bristol prison, 164 had attended at least one 

previous execution," 

"The one, serious utilitarian argument in favour of capital punishment", said Sir Earnest Gowers, head of 
a British Royal Commission on the death penalty, "is that, without the uniquely deterrent value of capital 
punishmen, more murders would be committed. It is also the argument that can be put most readily to the 
test of evidence .... and such evidence as there is goes to show that the abolition of capital punishment does 
not, in fact, have this result." 

In New Zealand, the death penalty was abolished from 1946 to 1949, and the average number of murders 

per year was 6.7; from 1950 to 1957, it was again in effect, and the average number of murders rose 

to 8.7 per year. 

In Britain, a bill abolishing capital punishment was passed in the Commons, and all sentences were 

committed until, 18 month later, the House of Lords voted to retain it. In the 18 month period, before 

the suspension, 256 murders were committed, 247 during the suspension and the number during the 

next 17 months rose to 310. 

In the United States in 1958, six states had abolished the death penalty, many for several years, and 

42 states retained it. "The murder rate in the 42 states at that time was exactly 7.04 per 100,000 

people; in the six states which had abolished capital punishment, including Michigan with a large 

metropolis comparable perhaps, to many in Canada, it was 1.838." 

Nor do convicted murderers released after "life imprisonment, pose a threat to society. Arthur Koestler 
provides us with some statisfics presented in the British House of Lords. 

"Of the 76 people released from life imprisonment in the years 1959-60, two were subsequently con- 

victed of crimes of violence.' (Not murder). In the past thirty years, only one such person has been 

said to have committed a further murder - Walter Araham Rowland - and that allegation has always 
been gravely suspect." ... 


But if the retentionists prefer to ignore the great mass of evidence of which the above is but a random 
sampling and continue to uphold the death penalty as a deterrent, they must be prepared to treat it as such. 
This is certainly not being done now. 

"The officials and journalists, whose responsibility it is to speak ... have devised a kind of ceremonial 

language for dealing with it, a language reduced to the most stereo-typed formulas, Over breakfast, we 

may read, on some back page of our newspaper, that the condemned man "paid his debt to society", that 
he "expiated his crime" or that "at 5 o'clock this morning, justice was done"... When the imagination 

is not functioning, words lack the resonance of their meaning, and a deaf public scarcely registers a 

man's condemnation to death.” (Albert Camus, "Reflections on the Guillotine"') 

If much of this euphemistic clogging of the issue come from the people, it invariably has its root in 
official instructions. Arthur Koestler provides us with the following excerpt from a 1925 British Home 
Office instruction to prison governors. 

‘Any reference to the manner in which an execution has been carried out should be confined to as few 
words as possible, e.g. it was carried out expeditiously and without a hitch ...' Instead of invoking a ''debt"' 
that someone "paid to society", would it not be more to the point to remind potential murderers what they 
can expect? Why don't we televise our executions, and distribute films of them? Why don't we plaster our 
cities with "last minute" photographs of our victim? 

Even the retentionists know why. To the few who delight in torture these executions would provide a 
stimulus which would conceivably encourage private murders, And if you doubt the power of executions in 
corrupting men, you have but to look at our executioners. Did you know, for example, that one of France's 
executioners developed "guillotine fever", that Britain's man on the job, Mr, Pierrepoint, considered his 
executions "sacred" Or that 250 people apply for his job each year and that many offer to "work" without 
pay ? 

But to the vast majority of people, the death penalty would prove horrifying and degrading. The pall of 
"decent reticence’ censors even the most determined description of an execution, but a little imagination 
can supply the details of a ceremony in which, Arthur Koestler tells us, "things happen which should happen 
only in nightmare dreams", 

"All I can say about it", said a reporter for the Montreal Gazette who prefers to remain nameless, "is 
that everyone who was there -- the reporters, the sheriff, the people who had to do the hanging, -- felt 
debased and horrified. I was young then, andI thought I could take just about anything. I'd been covering the 
City Morgue for about a year but... Well, no, I didn't see the execution, I only heard it. It was a small town, 
and even the sheriff had to get half-drunk. That was in 1928, and I've been trying to forget it ever since." 

The death penalty, it has been said, offers no certain example other than that of demoralization. 


Practically, the death penalty is indefensible and so the retentionists retreat onto more abstract 
ground, "What about the victim?’ they cry, and "Haven't murderers lost the right to live 7' We answer 
these arguments not because they are cogent, but because they are the most often voiced. 

In reference to the victim, it is enough to say that two wrongs do not make a right, nor will the exe- 
cution of a murderer bring his victim back. In truth, the execution of the murderer often places an added 
"pressure of regret" on the victim's family; we cite as witness the mother of a murdered girl who spoke o% 
her "additional torment" at the impending execution of the killer. Revenge, in this connection, is a bitter 
thing. 

And the death penalty is not even this, for revenge implies an equal giving and taking. 

"To kill for murder is a punishment incomparably worse than the crime itself .... for there is the 
sentence, and the whole torture lies in the fact that there is certainly no escape, and there is no torture in 
the world more terrible ... No you can't treat a man like that!" 

(Dostoyevsky -“The Idiot’) 

Camus speaks of the "devastating, degrading fear imposed upon the condemned man for months or 
even years." 

"The horror of the situation is served up to him at every moment for 

months on end. Torture by hope alternates with the pangs of animal despair .... 

During the three quarters of an hour that death separates him from extinction, 

the certainty of his futile death overcomes everything; the fettered, utterly 

submissive creature experiences a hell which makes a mockery of the one with 

which he is threatened." 

Our state, one might say, is too greedy. Yet even if it somehow mitigated the horror of the death 

penalty, we still could not accept the notion of revenge. 'If it is to be an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth, this will soon be a blind and toothless world", 
Then, retentionists assert that murderers have lost their right to live. If we were to follow this argument to 
its logical conclusion we would have to say that the drunken driver who runs down a pedestrian should be 
executed, and, if your aversion relates more to conscious murders, that every Allied soldier who shot off 
his rifle during World War II should have been hanged on his arrival home. 

Permit us briefly to take the offensive and introduce our own moral argument, the impossibility of 
absolutes. It is clear that when a judge and jury sentence a man to death, they condemn him absolutely. 
This infers both that the man is absolutely guilty and that his judges are absolutely innocent. The death 
penalty can admit of no imperfection. Yet itis evident that the judge and members of the jury harbour their 
own personal vices and that none is incapable of error. It is likewise evident tat no man is ir r ediately 
evil: who can say what part chance and society played in his crime, or whether modern psychology can cure 
his mental unbalance? Nor is our law infallible. In 1833, a nine-year old boy cov'd be hanged for theft. No 
longer. Before 1961, Canadians hanged men for "crimes of passion". No longer, Our laws, by virture 
merely of their inconsistency, can hardly be considered perfect at any period of time. 

Yet every time that we execute a man, we deny all of this. 


And what can the retentionists say when an innocent man is hanged? Innocent men have been hanged in 


the past. Take Britain, for example. Fenning (1815) was innocent. Leary (1829) was innocent. Bywaters ana 
Tompson (1923) were innocent. And so were Rowland (1947) and Evans (1950), to name but a few of the 
proven innocent. Nor should we forget innocent men who have narrowly missed execution. Lewis A, Lawes, 
a past warden of Sing Sing prison, tells us that forty-five people Americans have been saved from death at 
the last minute by new evidence or the confessions of others in the United States during a three year period. 
Our jury system, which arrives at decisions only through the "greatest conjunction of uncertainties" and a 
society which refuses to acknowledge its own imperfections, will hang more innocent men in the future. 


Why do we oppose the death penalty ? We begin with the condemned man and we appreciate his anguish, 
Do not call this emotional: We must stay close to the heart of the matter. We find that his death is useless 
as a deterrent to crime and probably encourages it. Yet we see that he is persecuted for a crime that may 
have been accidental, or even committed by another, and we realize that we are not equipped to hold such 
terrible power over him, And we know the danger of precedents, for if a man can be hanged for murder, it 
is but a short jump to the political execution, (the Rosenburgs, for example). We become, in effect, subor- 
dinate to our state. Abolish the death penalty, and we shall rise above the tangled machinery of the society 
we have created. Abolish the death penaltv and we shall end this useless torture inflicted upon the spirit 


Appendix: What they say about the death penalty 


We have written letters to Montreal superior court judges asking for opinions on the death penalty. We have received 


none. We have written letters to criminal prosecuting attorneys and defence lawyers, Again we have received no replies. 
And we have written letters to the Prime Minister and his predecessor, for the Prime Minister of Canada, acting in con- 
junction with his cabinet, has the prerogative to invoke clemency in death sentences, and thus bears direct responsibility 
for every execution carried out. We have received renlies but no answers. 


(a) Our Political Leaders 


Mr. Diefenbaker was unable to reply personally "because of the tremendous amount of work occasioned 
by the opening of Parliament", but his private secretary sent us the seven pages of Hansard covering Mr. 
McGee's unequivocal tirade against the death penalty. Mr. McGee's feelings, it was suggested, echoed those 
of Mr. Diefenbaker. But a quick check disclosed that the bill Mr. McGee was introducing (C-6) was defeated 
at a time when Diefenbaker commanded the largest Parliamentary majority in Canadian history. Of course, 
pol]s at the time showed 52% of the population to be in favour of the death penalty; and 52% is a lot of 
"average Canadians". "Parliament", Mr. McGee had said ironically,“should lead public opinion instead of 
following it." 


We sent a similar letter to the Prime Minister, clearly requesting a short, personal, statement. Two 
weeks later, we received a call from the Prime Minister's office, imforming us the Prime Minister could 
not comment on our topic because "parliamentary law forbids the Prime Minister from voicing his opinions 
outside of the House of Commons." 

No, the Prime Minister couldn't send us a letter to that effect, but he would be happy to "write" a 
message for our yearbook. He chose to send us the following remarks, 

It is a pleasure to extend my warm greetings to the staff and students of 
the High School of St. George's, and to all readers of this fine Yearbook. 

For all of you high school attendance means preparation for the productive 
years of adulthood. Some of you may go directly from High School into jobs. 
Many others will continue your education beyond the secondary level, For the 
present, however, you are all learning the essentials of good citizenship, which 
imply a responsibility toward your families, friends andthe community-at-large; 
a willingness to participate in group activities and community matters, anda 
sense of social and political responsibility. 

May each of you set a worthwhile goal for yourselves, and may you have 
deserved success in achieving it. 


Prime Minister 


(b) One of our Judges. 


The following is taken from a conversation witha Superior Court judge who wished to remain anonymous. 

"Well, I want to encourage you to the extent that I properly could do so ,... but I suppose it undermines 
public respect for the law if a judge says he feels it an unwise provision and should be changed ... 

"But you are against the death penalty?" 

"Yes!" 

"If you found yourself in a situation where the law compelled you to condemn a man, would you refuse 
to respect it?’ 

"No, you see, when I became a judge, I took an oath to honour and uphold the law." 

"Can an oath be more important than a man's life. ?” 

"Sure, no doubt about it. EventhoughI don't believe in capital punishment, and I don't think it's the best 
way to punish crime .... Besides, I wouldn't want to embarrass any other judge by saying publicly that I'm 
against capital punishment." 

"In other words, you feel it's not worthwhile violating good manners and protocol ?" 


"That's right. It's not the proper thing to do, I wouldn't do it." 
oe "ee a . (Continued on Page 50) 


creative arts ... 


eeShor ten = (Dead -ehildren Dont Play 


How fortunate he had been to discover this new route for his twice daily journey through the centre of 
of the city. Though slightly longer, it avoided the swarm of cars which inched their way along the main 
boulevards. Half the time it took, he figured, as the speedometer wavered at forty. 

The car went through the narrow streets of the lower middle class residential areas. The sky was just 
beginning to darken as lights around him flicked on. He dodged about the poorly lit streets until suddenly the 
road widened to an avenue. The dark alleys gave way to brilliantly lit drives. Vast, ugly apartment blocks, 
shadowed by their own size, gave way to pink stucco mansions, obscured by rows of poplars, Tiny tulip 
beds gave way to spectacular gardens overshadowed by enormous shade trees. He gazed at Cadillacs drawn 
ostentatiously up by the curb. : 

A little patch of blond hair not twenty feet off was all he saw. 

Next he knew he was on the highway nearly a mile away heading for his suburban home. The pedal fell 
to the floor as he shot past his speeding neighbors, The engine roared and the tires screamed furiously as 
the distracted driver led his flimsy, all too powerful vehicle home. 

He disentangled himself from the various safety devices accorded the occupant of a car. But what about 
a third person? With what protection were they supplied? 

As he approaced the door it opened before him and a legion of children had soon surrounded their 
victim. He supplied only stock greetings as he attempted to achieve the safety of the house. 

Were the children half-witted? Why didn't they do as they were told and leave him alone? Couldn't they 
see that their cheerful faces were the last thing Father wished to see? No, he didn't know what happened at 
school today, and what's more, he couldn't give a damn. How was the drive home? What do you mean; how was 
the drive home? It was -- very fast. Lord preserve him from these infernal beasts. He was struck by this 
thought: he must have said it a thousand times before, but suddenly it had taken on a horrible meaning. 

That god-like wife of his had momentarily dispersed the besiegers sent to taunt him in his very hell. 
What? There was nothing wrong with him! Nothing happened at the office today! No, he wasn't fired and he 
damn well didn't need to go to bed early. 

He tripped over himself in his desire to get away from the fire of his family which he left bewildered 
below him. Oh how he wished he could look those children, his children, in the eye and smile. How could he 
continue through life ever unable to face them, his wife, or any child, or any aquaintance? The future he had 
been planning for his family so boldly could now never be realized. He could never return to Bayview, let 
alone to live, and yet it had been his obsession. He could never arrive. Love and happiness forever deprived 
him in a quarter of a second! 

But here again was his wife before he had had time to collect his thoughts, and she was trying to console 
him. The greatest favor she could do him would be to get the hell lost where he would never have to face her 
again, Or was it he that should get lost so that he could be free from the entire world? 

Dinner was deathly silent, and so was the evening. Why he could hardly read as was his custom, and he 
sought excuse to go to an unoccupied room, that his discomposure might not be noticed, That was funny. Had 
it not already? Or had it? It seemed his family knew before he stepped inside the door. 

He spent a restless night, beating and tearing at his pillows, then lapsing into fear and sobbing. He did 
not understand. What had he done to be punished so cruelly? Overcome by weariness he was unable to 
reason his thoughts. 

Was it only 3:00 o'clock? 4:30?6:00?7:00?He got up half an hour early unable to bear the netting of the 
sheets about him any longer. He dressed hurriedly, and went downstairs before his wife could get up. He got 
the morning paper, hoping to find somewhere a way to take his mind off that awful thing. In vain, He skimmed 
quickly over the pages--and there! On the first page of the second section, which was usually devoted to 
local crime, a small story. 

Apparently a small boy had been hit at high speed and killed instantly. The gut-less driver had disap- 
peared even before the accident was discovered. 

He lept up and hurled the paper across the room, striking some pots hung on the wall. Slowly, he 
collapsed, weeping, into a chair. His wife, standing in the doorway, entered, quite unable to speak. He just 
felt energetic, that was all. In fact she could have the car today. He could take a bus. So what if she didn't 
need it, she could have it anyway. 

He left without breakfast. 

As he stood at the bus stop, the next-door neighbor's young son approached, Didn't he know how to drive 
a car? Why wasn't he driving like he always did? The elder stared at his feet. Yes, he thought he knew how 
to drive, he just didn't feel like it today. He was relieved to board the bus. 

He barged through the crowded aisle and dropped himself in a recently vacated seat just before an old 
maid, who swore about the younger generation into his unhearing ear. It seemed the world knew everything 
about him, but wouldn't confront him with it. Unable to admit the sin himself, he was never to be allowed to 
forget it. 

He had arrived at the office early, but stayed downstairs, hardly desirous of participating in office 
gossip. When he went up to the office he found little work to do, but it took him a considerable length of 
time to complete. 

The boss called him in. There was no work for anyone to do today, and that after he delivered a parcel, 
he could go home for the day. That-pleased him, eh? He did have a driver's license, of course, didn't he? 
It must have been one of the others who lost their's last week or other, But not hin-yet. Ha, ha! The boss 
laughed alone. The parcel in his hands, he rushed down to the garage. 

The place he was looking for was near the edge of the city, and, as uptown traffic was sparse, he made 
time. The company car had real power to it. 

Then suddenly, driven by an uncontrollable force, he leaped over the turnoff onto the highway. The car 
responded to the weight of his foot. One, two, three miles he went, but he made no move as he came to a 
dangerous curve. 

The speeding car shot through the flimsy barrier and bounded down the precipice. 

Hé rubbed his head. How in hell had he survived? Why? Was he not to be permitted to die? Marvelling 
at this unwanted miracle, he got to his feet. 

Somewhat dizzy, he searched for support and sat down on the bed. : 

The bed! He rolled over shouting and laughing hysterically, But he would drive to work and move 
carefully in the future ... 

Charles Mallory (XI) 


York Scheur (vi) 


Don Douglas (vi) 


Ivana Edwards (x) 


Far-OH Lands 


We sarled across the ocean blue, 

The skyline was a tented huc, 

Aud all rhe land I saw was news 
oc leony to be home. 


The trees were all a teistlyant green, 
And pot aA human could be seen, 


Oll hawas were af t,and all weve keen: 


lé so long to be home. 


The sun went dow, i'n bed to lie, 

Qi Fellew hand srahed a long sgh, 

The ynoon shone i'n the clavke ned oKy; 
I s0 leng to be home. 


Deme aay I'l see familvar shore, 
Cind van atong the banks once more, 
Oak no more hea the ocean's vwoays 
for then I will be home. 


Object 


Like the eye of a telescope searching 
out its objective, yearning over the 
horizon, its yawning mouth stretched to 
the sky and poured forth a liquid sup- 
plication. A few drops collected through 
the green glass ard huddled together for 
protection in the convex bottom. The 
sleek, smooth, unscratched body glis- 
tened moistly, leaving a damp ring on 
the makeshift orange-crate table. The 
green vessel was angrily shaken upside- 
down by its long unyielding neck. Then 
a long curved arc brought it smashing 
against the brick wall. It lay in a broken 
heap, a pyre, an altar. Empty! 

- CSB (XI) 


Sick in Bed 
When I am sick in bed 


I wonder, 

Tf rain comes 
Before the thinder, 
Or if thunder comes 
Before the rain. 


Tn the forest 

LI often wander 

Qnol hardly ever wonder, 
LF frost comes 

Before the snow. 


When sick wn bec T he, 

Awl see Daddy ts pretty ne, 

I hardly ever wonder 

Tf love comes before you dre, 


Mood 


Some grass grows between two steel 
rails. On either side of the trestle stretch 
the fields, bandaged with small scrub and 
patches of snow. A line of telephone 
poles is the skyline but there is no hor- 
izon for sky and field blend into grey. 
Everything and the water tower offin the 
distance is grey under the winter sky. 
Dark afternoons are the same here. Here 
comes a train, now. A noise and a rush 
and lights with people ordering food and 
eating and sleeping and reading and 
WHOOSH! Some grass grows between 
steel rails, and everything is grey under 
a winter sky. 

- JLB (XI) 


Christine Tomaszuk (vii) 


Debby MeCurrin (iii) 


Jimmy Shavick (viii) 


Nicola de Winton (ix) 


Wendy Gold (xi) 


Deirdre MeCay (x) 


Joanne Hollander (xi) 


Satire 


The High Cost of Dying 


I did so like my Aunt Martha while she was 
alive. 

Aunt Martha was eighty when she died. She 
had been sick for the past five years and most of 
her capital had slowly dwindled away on special 
blue pills, square red pills and on many other 
shapes and colours of pills and doctors. I was her 
sole heir. As I have said, Ialways have liked Aunt 
Martha. She was a funny old duck andI shamelessly 
admit that I hoped to inherit the old girl's wealth. 
When she died, the government stepped in and took 
a large hunk of my inheritance under the pretence 
of '"death-dues.". This is a rather misleading 
phrase. What it really is, is just another form of 
taxation. They can't seem to take enough of your 
money when you are alive so they take it when you 
die so you can't object. 

This was just the start of my rapidly vanishing 
funds. Aunt Martha left her house with an under- 
taker and the journey to the funeral home cost me 
around $500. I telephoned the paper to ask them to 
put in a notice about her death ($3). I then inquired 
into the prices of coffins. I wanted a plain one as 
I knew Aunt Martha never liked anything too dec- 
orative. Much to my horror, the plainer the coffin 
was the more expensive it cost. Well I asked them 
to send it to the funeral and gave them a cheque 
for $300. The next step I took was to the cemetery. 
I inquired into the price of plots, The attendant was 
most understanding and said, 'If she was a very 
old lady I recommend this plot over here as it is 
sheltered and not exposed or would you like this 
one. If she was a nature lover, I think she would 
like to have been buried right beneath these trees 
or we have this one - very confortable they say." 

After some controversy upon which plot Aunt 
Martha would have liked, I purchased one for $120. 
On my way back to the car I stopped in at the 
crematorium and arranged for Aunt Martha to drop 
in, in two days time. (Another $20). I then phoned 
the church to find out whether it was convenient 
for them to receive Aunt Martha two days hence. 
I then looked into the problem of tombstones. They 
come in a variety of shapes, stones, sizes and 
colours. I finally decided upon one two feet high by 
one and a half feet wide. It was grey and quite 
simple - too simple to be soaked $200 for. I then 
ordered three of "Leo's Limousines" for the 
mourners. ($40) All I had left to do was arrange 
about the flowers ($75) and to turnupat the funeral 
to tip the clergyman. 

After all these expenses had been deducted 
from Aunt Martha's capital, I inherited $250, but 
I missed a whole week of work in which I could 
have made just as much without so much of energy 
being consumed. 

I was deeply grieved at Aunt Martha's death. 


Vicki Keator (XI) 


Democracy 


Dear Parents, 

It is once agai: my pleasure to consult with the 
parent body on the type of decision which is 
naturally of prime importance at a school the calibre 
of ours. That these decisions are actually made by 
you the parents is a prime example of modern and 
progressive democracy in action, a principle upon 
which lies the very foundations of our school. 

I am sure that I need not adumbrate the issue. 
One of the beauties of this organization is the won- 
derful extent to which you the parents participate, 
and while our joint meetings are perhaps not the 
apogee of euphany, neither do they reflect simian 
abeyance and, I feel, they are nice. This issue has 
a fundamental importance even to the most busy of 
you. I am sure that you have discussed the matter 
with your family, and searched the depths of your 
heart for an answer. And who is more repre- 
sentative of the deepest searchings of your heart 
than your representative to the Executive Board. 

As in all democratic institutions, firm decision 
is impossible without the direction of an executive 
power. The Board, therefore, elected by and widely 
representative of you, as they shouldbe, and vested 
with absolute power, as they also should be, has 
decided upon a firm and unerring answer to this 
clear and vital question. And it was, you will un- 
derstand, a decision reached by methods true to the 
most venerated tenets of democracy in a spirit of 
circumspection and circumlocution. 

This said, it is my pleasure to announce to you 
that the Executive Board has unanimously decided 
that the issue is a vital one and that the arguments 
for both sides are valid, and so they have chosen 
the only road open to them and have agreed upon 
the fact that they are irretrievably deadlocked, for 
there is no democratic right so sacred as the right 
to disagree, and the fact that your delegates have 
disagreed to a ma. ‘s, in my opinion, ample proof 
of something or othe1. 

Yours. 
Jerry Bruck (XI) 


The Non-Conformists 


The back door of the café swung open, and Eric 
entered. ''What's bopping ?" he asked of the general 
public. The cats did not answer at all. He concluded 
that it was a bad scene. He put some baroque music 
on the juke box, and tried hard not to listen. The 
fact was that Eric hated baroque music. He turned 
the volume up. 

He slumped into his chair; his head disappear- 
ing into his large black sweater as a turtle's head 
does into its shell. His beard tickled his chest. 
Gradually his face lost the look of enthusiasm it 
occasionally took on when he forgot himself, and 
assumed the air of gloomy concentration appropri- 
ate for One Listening to Baroque and Contemplating 
His Neuroses. 

Linda ran onto the scene, long hair flying, and 
announced that she had written a new poem, and that 
she just had to read it to him. It went: 

Holy, holy, holy, 
Holy, 


Holy, holy, 
Holy. 

The poem puzzled Eric. His dilemma was this: 
the depth of Linda's poem was obviously very great, 
for he, Eric, had even failed to fully grasp its 
significance. Should he admit his lack of compre- 
hension of what was no doubt a most deep Zen 
truth, or should he claim that the poem was worth- 
less rubbish? It is always easier to insult than to 
praise. "What sort of garbage are you feeding me, 
chick? That poem lacks soul. It's nothing," Eric 
said. With those words, he tore the poem to shreds, 

Five minutes passed, Eric litupa cigarette and 
amused himself by giving Freudian interpretations 
to the images he saw in the cigarette smoke. Sud- 
denly Francoise came breathlessly to him, her long 
hair flying. "Read my poem, read my poem," she 


said, Eric read: 
Holy, holy, holy, 
Holy, holy, holy, 
Holy. 

He was struck by a sense of having seen this 
poem somewhere before. Ah, that was it -- quite 
reminiscent of Linda's effort. Francoise, however, 
was so charming as she stood watching him. Her 
blond hair curtained a pale, lean face, her deep- 
set eyes gave her anethereal look, and an enigmatic 
half-smile played around her lips. Yes, Francoise 
had depth, soul, passion, fire. Obviously her poem 
had all these and more: it was a work of art. He 
told her so, They exited together. 


Wendy Ann Gold (XI) 


Thoughts on a Separate State 


Surrounded by a sea of French-Canadians lie several little-known Scottish islands, the 
Scottish communities in the Eastern Townships. The people have such names as MacDonald, 
MacRitchie, MacLeod, MacArthur, Morrison, and Campbell, and the men are Angus, Murdo, 
Norman, Bruce, ana Kenneth. The place names revive the names of the Hebrides and keen like 
the music of the bagpipes. Our neighbours seem to taste the flavour of names like Tolsta, Uig, 


Dell, and Scotstown. 


The cemeteries record the Celtic ancestry of the people. The big cemetery at Stornaway 
lies downhill from a Roman Catholic church. It overlooks a range of hills and a chain of lakes, 
I like the hillside cemetery in Dell where the tombstones battle with the thistles and timothy 
hay. The clover, daisies, and buttercups spring amongst the granite stones quarried from 
Mount Megantic. A railfence around the cemetery keeps the browsing cows from knocking over 


the stones and trampling the graves. 


Some of the descriptions on the stones are in Gaelic, Many record the names of babies, 
telling us of their ages: three years, one year, one day. The stones topped with carved lambs 
hint at hardships of the past. The lives of the people which are harder, much harder than those 
of the city dwellers, are still easier than those of their forefathers. In the fields one finds the 
rock piles which stand as monuments to hard labour of the pioneers. We are still using the old 
wells lined with huge glacial boulders. Life was still hard when one has to lose his finger 
spreading lime on the soil as did our friend Angus, 

The scenery in places is like that of the old country, with hills, lakes, and a number of 


mountains. 


Megantic Mountain is never the same twice. The shadows of the storm clouds streak the 
mountainside with pools of ink andthe sun pours rivers of gold. In the morning, the clouds clip 
the top off the mountain, and ground fog creeps up from the bog like the clansmen's ghosts .... 


Howard Ransom (VIII) 


The Arab 


Even though he wore the native garb of that country he appeared to be an intruder, perhaps 


a caliph, a prince, or even a god in disguise. 


His skin, unscorched by the unrelenting desert sun, and his clean shaven face corres- 
ponded faultlessly with his fair hair andblue eyes, and made people glance at his Scandinavian 


appearance in wonder. 


He had on a gown of white silk trimmed with gold embroidery and held in place by a pair 
of woollen cords which were intertwined withgoldand silver threads. A black camel-hair robe 
almost wholly covered an ivory coloured undergarment, which was fastened to his waist by a 
wide gold brocaded belt. Behind this belt, he had wedged a short curved sword. On his feet were 
sandals such as one would imagine on the feet of a disciple. 

Sometimes a wind would catch and sweep his robes and send them billowing around his 
short figure. Once the sun flashed on the sword, and the blazing effect of white and gold gave 
him the appearance of an Arab in a child's drawing book who had been coloured in sparkle 
paints. In his hand was a riding whip that swished back and forth on his cloak while he mounted 


the camel. 


As he rode off, the black cloak whipped about wildly, and the white robe flew out on either 
side of it, and he looked like a splendid white bird about to soar into the clouds. 


Ellen Parkin (IX) 
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Our Contribution 


18 


To Bi-Something Two Sides of the Mountain 


The newspaper of the University of Montreal is called "Le Quartier Latin", and is published twice a 
week. The newspaper of McGill is called the ''McGill Daily" and appears five times per week, Each claims 
to represent its respective university, and each differs greatly from the other. In comparing the editorial 
content of these two publications, we have sought to bring out the differences between the two Universities, 
and ultimately between French and English in Urban Quebec. The "language barrier" is only an external; 
beneath the surface lie two different attitudes and temperaments. 

The Quartier Latin is intense and emotional, with a strong dash of the crusading spirit. Itis caught up 
in the ferment of Quebec, and attacks its problems with depth and enthusiasm. 

At the heart of this dynamism there lurks a strong feeling of inferiority. And whether such inferiority 
actually exists or not, the French are constantly reminded of it. An editorial entitled "A Bastard Off-Shoot" 
appeared in the University of Waterloo's 'Coryphaeus" and the Q.L. reprinted it. 

There is no place in Canada for French-Canadians -- or English-Canadians, 
or German-Canadians and so forth. "French-Canadian" is a contradiction of 
terms. It is an historical appellation which, unfortunately, has endured for too 
many years to no purpose other than causing one of Canada's major internal 
political problems .... 

What a stubborn stupid people we are to believe in an "indigenuously 
Canadian" culture. And the French-Canadians are the most stupid of all when they 
claim protection of culture as a reason for political and economic independence. 
What are they attempting to protect; their language--a bastard off-shot of French, 
their church--it can take care of itself very well, their pea soup, their wood 
carving? ... 

More than anything else, they sense their financial inferiority. This has found expression in a book by 
Michel Brunet, head of the University of Montreal's History Department, which decried the volume of 
federal grants going to English Universities in Quebec relative to those received by the French. The book 
was reviewed with passion by the Q.L. 

. .""Cela", nous dit M, Brunet, "grace ala fortune de la bourgeoisie (anglo-saxonne) 
(... )., cette institution posséde une tradition unversitaire, dispose de riches 
bibliotheques at musées, a toujours eu des laboratoires bien equipés, s'appuie 
sur un corps professoral bien constitué" (on parle, bien entendu, de l'Université 
McGill.), Cependant, chez le Canadiens francais, "ne pouvant pas compter surl'aide 
financiére des riches capitalistes ( ... ) leurs universités ont toujours végeéte, 
Leur tradition universitaire est presqu' inexistante. Leurs bibliothéques, leurs 
musées et leurs laboratoires n'ont jamais répondu aux besoins d'un véritable 
enseignement supérieur. Elles ont un corps professoral de formation récente et 
peu structuré. Cet enseignement universitaire refléte leur pauvréte collective 
seculaire." 

Le paradoxe s'exprime par ces mots de M. Brunet: "Il (l'enseignement 
universitaire) résume leur penible histoire de nation vaincue, conquise et 
dominee." 

This feeling of economic and educational inferiority has given rise to an unique strain of nationalism, 
summed up in the Q.L, by a report from the University's student council. 


. En effet, le nationalisme c'est beaucoup plus, pour nous, un sentiment 
qu'une doctrine. C'est notre reaction devant le Canada ou nous sommes econom- 
iquement faibles, mal organises dans notre systeme d'enseignement, sans repit 
dans le chomage, sans comptre l'eternelle difficulte que nous avons a faire 
respecter notre langue . 

Such nationalism is primarily a reaction to English domination, but a reaction which causes a re-evalu- 
ation of the French themselves. They are willing to fight, without reverence for tradition, for better standing. 
From a series of exchange articles written by Michael Beaulieu, Co-director of the Q.L. and printed in the 
"Daily": . . .""The revolution demands a rapid and total reformation of the social, political and economic 


structures of Quebec; we are, in respect of this, only at the beginning. We must go much further ....” 


The first victim of their re-evaluation of Quebec has been the Roman Catholic Church, This, they feel, 
with its hold on education, is the greatest single force holding the French-Canadian people back from 


supremacy. ; 
From a Q.L. report of Michel Beaulieu's talk at McGill: 'Educes Dan La Peur" (par Jean-Pierre 
Brossard) . .. Nous avons appris que notre histoire s'etait faite par les exploits des prétres. Chacun de 


nous sait oti fiit dite la premiére messe et le moment de 1’ arrivee des Jesuites au pays. Ils insitérent sur la 
mort de Jean de Brébeuf et de Gabriel Laement qui furent tortures par les méchants' Indiens, Nous étious 
trop jeunes pour comprendre que ces éducateurs tuaient en nous toute 
possibilite’ de dialogue avec ceux qui ne sont pas de notre race, de 
notre religion ou de notre langue." ,.. "Nous avons, dit-il, été 
eduqués dans la peur. Enfants, c'etait la peur de l'inconnnu; ado- 
lescent, c'est devenu la peur de la femme et du pecheé. Par la peur, 
nous avons été contraints 4 nous mentir 4 nous-mémes et aux autres, 
Il devait affirmer qu'un @ducateur a déja dit: "Nous ne vous 
enseignons pas comment penser, mais ce qu'il faut penser" - "Dans 
nos couvents et colleges, il fallait @tre catholique d'abord, Les 
études venaient ensuite. Notre peur se transforma elle-méme en une 
peur d'attaquer la vie parce -que nous ne pouvions reconnaitre 
qu'elle venait de notre éducation. Et méme si queiqu'un d'entre nous 
pouvait s'apercevoir de cela, il craignait d'entreprendre quelqu' 
action que ce soit jusqua il y a quelques annees."... 

Thus orientated, they are willing to enter any fray on the side 
of Right, and to speak out Fearlessly. The Quartier Latin is a fine example of the crusading spirit. 

Two law students wrote a letter to Dow Breweries, and it appeared in the Q.L.:"C'est avec stupéfaction 
et un profond dégotit que nous avons vu apparaitre sur le toit de l'édifice de la Brasserie’ Dow et sur les 
camions de la compagnie un grotesque simulacre du drapeau official de l'état du Québec. ...” 

A week later, the editors of the Q.L. took up the cry against Dow's new label: ...‘nous trouvons une 
transformation burlesque de notre drapeau national. La Croix, déformee pour les besoins, devient le ''K" 
de ''Kébec" et les fleurs de lys disparaissent pour laisser place 4 la couronne, marque de commerce de la 
brasserie et 6 ironie, symbole de notre coloniamisme.’..., with success. 

From Dow's apology to the Q.L.:“Dow . - pour démontrer sa 
bonne foi et temoigner de sa sincérite, a deciaé de modifier son 
étiquette et de ne pas l'utiliser sous forme de drapeau sur ses 
camions, sur ses cartons, ou dans sa publicité. Tous ces change- 
ments se feront le plus rapidement possible ...” 

The crusading spirit has brought the University to grips with 
Gordon McGregor over the Caravelle incident, (""L'Association 
Génerale des Etudiants de l'Université de Montréal tient 4 exprimer 
la surprise et la profonde déception de ses 8,000 membres face & 
votre attitude irresponsable, incohérente, incompréhensible et 
cavaliére devant le Comité des Transports"), with justice in 
Quebec, (''Le fait que tant de sommités politiques aient trempé, 
tant dans l'affaire Coffin, que dans celle du F.L.Q., ilya 1a de 
quoi se révolter et s'interroger sur l'administration de la justice 
au Québec. Justice qu'on n'hésite pas 4 qualifier de partisanerie, 
de partialité et de préméditation ..."), and occasionally with the 
judges themselves. Les Chantiers de Montréal Inc. created head- 
lines on February 13th with a letter tothe Q.L. which revealed that 
two eight-year old boys had been jailedfora minor offence and that 
one had been held for three weeks '"'sous une accusation fausse et 
imprécise". It ended in a tirade against the judge involved, who had 
lectured the boys on the importance of Catholic ritual before letting 
them go, 

The most dramatic case of this passionate attack against in- 
justice wherever injustice is found occurred on January 30, 1964, 
and had as its target no lesser person than the Rector of the Univer- 
sity, Mgr. Irénée Lussier. A Royal Commission ("le Rapport 
— Bouchard") had indicated Mgr. Lussier to have some questionable 
"".,,which knows no bounds..." privileges in text book sales, from which had gained an alleged 

$10,400. Pierre-Emanuel Garon wrote an editorial which contained 
the following memorable paragraph: 


"With an increasing sense otf selt- 
importance..." 


".,,and an inward criticism..." 


De deux choses l'une: ou bien le Recteur savait qu'il était mallhonnéte de 
cumuler les deux charges, ou bien ilne le savait pas. S'il ne le savait pas, 
c'est un pauvre type totalement dépourvu; s'il le savait et qu'il a quand 
méme exercé ces deux fonctions simultanément, il nous montre qu'il est 
un 6tre mesquin pour qui le bien particulier est supérieur ou bien de la 
communauté ..., 
one which proved too stong ever for the Q.L, The student council gave a gentle 
warning to the editors in the f-rm of a ''vote de blame", but the latter did not 
take kindly to this infringement on their freedom, and the entire 22-men 
board of editors resigned as a block to show their support for Garon. "L'affair 
Garon", needless to say, did little to improve relations between staff and 
students at U. of M. 


The McGill Daily is much shorter than the Quartier Latin. It does not 
"and sometimes goes attack things very often, with the exception of the extremism of the French. 
too far." Its editorials are usually devoted to such pedestrian issues as Cassius Clay, 
Summer Employment, Exams, the value of Africa Week, the Red Key, and the 
unfair treatment of McGill's music band. Its international affairs section has 
consisted mainly of an umpteen-part series on Pakistan. 

Much of the French struggle seems to appear less serious to them, if not amusing. They reported a 
speech delivered by Dr. Raymond Barbeau, head of the l'alliance Laurentienne, in which he had declared 
himself to be "an ‘intellectual para-separatist' as opposed to an existentialist separatist" and then gone on 
to say that "separatists are normal people". 

Another: 

Morris Fish and Lionel Chetwynd were ignominiously defeated by a house vote this time last week 
before a capacity crowdin Moyse Hall, John Turner and C, M, Drury not only were forced to accept 
a redefined topic, but they reversed the entire principle of the debate quite beyond recognition. 

Fish, a fourth year law student and the first affirmative debater, dismissed emphatically the 
motion that Canada and Quebec should join in economic federation as utterly preposterous. How- 
ever, with the substitution of United States for Quebec, he announced that he found the topic more 
to his liking. 

To his mind, there was only one major problem connected with such a union -- what to do 
with the current MP's. However he offered what he felt to be a reasonable solution, First, he would 
give them all deportable pensions, inversely proportional to attendance. 

Then, to keep them out of mischief, he offered various suggestions. In keeping with the itional 
figures, 10% of them woulu be constantly unemployed; 7% would be sent to university; the a-dicated 
few would form a peace corps to the Maritimes; the trouble makers would be put under trustee- 
ship; and those left over could go to work picking glass out of Canada's grain .... 

Political activity at McGill, long choking under a veil of apathy, has amounted in the past year to a 
negative quantity. Campus politics were climaxed by a''Model" parliament made up of elected members from 
the Conservative.Liberal, New Demo:>ratic, and Young Communist parties. The Conservatives declared that 
they were fighting for "freedom" anda "dynamic course for the future'', in opposition to the somewhat vague 
forces of "mediocrity", the NDP promised free or reduced everything and sweeping but unplanned reform, 
the Liberals presented a relatively business-like program, and the Young Communist league obtained 17% 
of the vote. But no one should have become alarmed, because if they had taken a second look, they would 
have seen that they weren't really communists atall, if such a term can have any meaning today; they were 
socialistic, democratic, and nationalistic. 

If the platforms were muddy, the election campaign characterized by a "Daily" editorial as a 'morass 
of pettiness" and "childish to the point of infancy", was ink. The one bright spot in the whole affair was the 
abolition of capital punishment, put forward by a minority liberal government. 

But when an unavoidable issue does arise, the "Daily" has something to say. It is less emotional and 
often more effective. 

Compare stands on the question of a March to Quebec city to protest the delay of free education. 


. .This petition, which every student is asked to 
sign, implicitly supports the position taken by the 
Students! Executive Council and its representa- 
tives in repudiating the principle of a mass march 
on Quebec for "Gratuité Scolaire", 

It reaffirms the SEC's belief in free education 
for all fully qualified university students solongas 
this is not achieved at the expense of the autonomy 
of Quebec's universities. It differs in a fundamental 
way from the stand taken by the French univer- 
sities of this Province, a stand based hopefully 
on embarrassing the Provincial Government in the 
midst of a crucial Federal-Provincial meeting .... 

One thing the students of this university may 
be proud of, is the reasonable and respectable 


manner in which it has conducted itself in the 
public domain. This attitude, so often maligned as 
lack of interest, awareness and ability, has rather 
put student government at McGill in a position 
from which it can approach officials at any level 
and be heard, without the backing of several 
thousand slogan-shouting pickets. 

It is vital, particularly at this time, and with 
respect to this issue, that a high level of decorum 
be maintained. It is for this reason that the SEC 
decided not to march with the French universities 
later this month .... 

Student groups at this university are in con- 
tinuous personal contact with the Department of 
Youth. It is a relationship which must not be 
abused; on the other hand, it must be utilized and 
eventually broadened .... 

(Editorial; 'Petition, not Pickets", Feb. 14) 


. .Pourtant, une partie seulement des groupes 
réunis au sein de l'Opération Gratuité Scolaire a 
décidé de faire suite 4 l'idée d'une marche, C'est 
le groupe le plus dynamique: celui de langue 
francaise, Ce groupe-ci sait lui qu'il compte dans 
ses rangs plus d'ouvriers que de bourgeois. 


L'Opération Gratuité Scolaire a connu des 
déboires, mais elle semble connaitre actuellement 
la rémission du matin. Il ne faudrait tout de méme 
pas que les anglais nous coupent le tube d'arrivée 
des bonbonnes d'oxygéne. 

(From "Les Anglais et l'Opération Gratuite 
(Feb. 20) 


Scolaire" by Michel Beaulieu) 


The '"Daily'’ never misses an opportunity to 
speak out in favour of its own moderation. The 
following exerpt from a Jan. 23rd editorial on 
"Le Devoir' could well be applied to the Q.L. 

It has long been stylish for bilingual 
Montrealers to compare the editorial columns of 
our English and French language newspapers, 
praising the force and vibrance of the latter at the 
expense of the former. The Star and Gazette often 
take the "safe" line, the line approved by most of 
their readers, while Le Devoir fearlessly attacks 
evil wherever it can be found, taking the lead in 
"ood" fights. 

Recently we have seen a subtle change taking 
place. The English papers have emerged, if only 


sightly, from their shells, Le Devoir has also 
changed, Admittedly they have not, in any way, 
watered down their strongly worded editorials, On 
the contrary Le Devoir has moved towards ex- 
tremism in all issues . 


First Prize Winner in McGill Daily 
Literary Contest. 


Canada 


There is nothing to say 
really: 
No one feels a part of it: 
The dullness ? 
Perhaps, or 
because no one feels a part of anything 
anymore. 
O we can make 
reference to some vague 
notions --like bilingual 
isms & street signs in Montreal, 
dope in Vancouver, 
trains in Winnipeg, 
and Toronto 
(on Sundays) 
and snow, snow, snow, 
lovely falling....... 
trees 
"Hey Ma, come and see the--'''--don't open the window--" 
--WHOOSH! 
but perhaps that's 
what this world needs--~ 
nations that won't start wars. 


ei gen 


Yet McGill does not deserve too muchcredittor its 
realistic moderation. It feels inferior to no one, 
and the need for change is not very great. Yet it is 
as susceptible to this complex as its French 
counterpart. One may observe this peculiar psy- 
chology in action in the editorial of Feb, 28th., 
which vehemantly attacked the "excessive swing” 
toward "creeping uniligualism": 

Fear, apathy, ignorance or is it a lack of 
conscientious leadership which has kept the English 


"Information" signs in some government 
builungs have become ''Renseignements" without 
regard to the fact that the former is both English 
and French while the latter is clearly not English. 
Communiques from certain government offices are 
similarly unilingual. The office which handles pro- 
vinci«il bursaries continues to issue all its releases 
in French despite requests for bilingual informa- 
tion. If these are examples of the pattern to be 
followed, we have reason for alarm and protest.... 
Inferiority, or the fear of it, seems tobe the prime 
mover in Quebec. 


The editors of "Le Quartier Latin" form a 
dynamic group with a cause, This they interpret 
as the duty to interpret the French Quebecer to 
himself and to all of Quebec. In their enthusiasm 
for change, they often give way to an uncomprim- 
ising and tactless extremism which ultimatly 
defeats their very purposes. 

The editors of the ''McGill Daily", by contrast, 
are a moderate but uninspired bunch, They possess 
the cool-headedness to use methods beneficial to 
their aspirations, but these aspirations are severely 
limited. They are "maitres" to begin with, and 
suffer from a general lack of motivating force. 

But there is a role for the "McGill Daily”. 
Whereas the Quartier Latin merely tries to in- 
terpret the French cause to Quebec, the "Daily" 
has the obligation of interpreting and attempting to 
evaluate this whole mess to the rest of Canada, 
With a little imagination and lot of hard work, they 
can make a valuable contribution to understanding. 

You may sense the allegory. 
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Komershels 


Like 'em 2. 
“Such is the quality of advertising during 
television programs that one is led to believe 
. 2 that the commercials are longer than the 
the green bragon review shows themselves.” ; 
§ EDs (er) 
ensures YOu a Realistic? 
———— "--- look at the men in the ordinary ad- 


vertisments: Inlot an ounce of superfluous fat; 
not 1 hair missing: 5'10" at least and always 
impeccably dressed. The same sort of thing 
: is true of the women: All of them look as if 

te Membership in the North they had just won first prize at a beauty con- 
5 | test, (even Mother, who is, of course, growing 

Omercan Comma cty . younger), And baby who is only six months old 
. { knows he is living in paradise, for when he is 

* Peace And Security : not happily gurgling away, he can say that his 
ae { Mother's dyed hair is "nice", that his diapers 

* Fewer Caurties : are "soft", and that his baby food is "good"--- 


- If some slight malady should attack the 
inhabitants of this golden realm, relief is only 
minutes away, and costs only 98¢ at your 
"nearby drugstore"; All you have to do is "'ask 


your friendly druggist". Since walking is out of 
] BU idk fashion, you will probably drive to the druggist 
> > in your "modern", "fashionable", "power 


driven", "ride-on-air" graceful-lined car, 
D IT which, after all, costs only $500. down and 
e $10. a week." 
ay pneu (EN) 
only $1.50 


Necessary? 
"Most things that are bought are used and 


must be replaced. Model 'A' is not the only product of its type with built-in obsolescance, The continuation 
of advertising is now imperative to make sure that the average consumer keeps up with the Jones'." 
= CSDM. (xt) 


Why ? 

The American and Canadian public is taken by advertising techniques not so much because fallacies are 
used, or the propaganda is skillfully aimed, as because of the basic insecurity of the Age. Insecurity and 
fear do not follow rational thought patterns: they are mild forms of panic, The American, (and especially 
the Canadian) is not at all sure who he is, and so is fair game for the taste-shopping techniques of the man 
behind the scenes, whose only job is propaganda. He will reassure them, he will define their sentiments for 
them, so that they donot have to think for themselves. The pages of our magazines are filled with some very 
telling comments on our society----- 

= WeALG. (0) 
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For the first time since the creation of the Senior High School at St. George's, a hockey team made up 
from grades nine, ten, and eleven played a number of exhibition games with Selwyn House, Stanstead, Wagar 
and 1 Monkland's . Although the team's record was one win, one tie, and four losses, the team feels that it has 
gotten off to a good start. The calibre of play has improved greatly since the first scrimmage in November, 
under the tender, loving, care and gentle guidance of the coach (Alan Krackower), 

The results: 


St. George's 2 Selwyn House 2 (away) 
St. George's 2 Stanstead 7 (away) 
St. George's 0 Wager 4 (away) 
St. George's 2 Wager 5 (home) 
St. George's 7 Selwyn House 1 (home) 

The Victory 
St. George's 1 Monkland's 6 (home) 


The basketball team rose from its ashes of former years, as our tough and 
determined girls fought through five games against league teams for a two - three 
win - loss record. The details of these great struggles have been lost in the sands 
of time, but time cannot dull the vague glory. St. George's beat Trafalgar twice, 
(13-5, 10-8) and went down to defeat before Weston once, and twice before The 
Study. The score of these losses have been forgotten, but they were probably 
breathlessly close. 


And our junior hockey team, made up of The results: 
players from grades seven and eight, like-wise went St. George's 3 Stanstead 2 
forward for the first time. They won a game, too. St. George's 2 Wager 4 
St. George's 3 Selwyn House + 


This page will grow in the future. Next 
year, the girls hope to enter the Montreal 
Private School Basketball League ('"'something 


like that''), the boys hope to enter a hockey 
league, the new Activities Program should 
enter more impressive dimensions, and the 
editors will have more money, i.e., space. 


Don't forget the "inconnus.'"' The unofficial 
ski-team will reap glory in the years to come. 
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Remember the Old School? 


It was over-crowded and run down, 
its limited space was spread out among 
three buildings, the roofs used to leak 
and the basements would flood, and the 
playgrounds weren't very large, but ... 
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Two Morning Speakers 


W.J.W. McNaughton: Save the Children. 


When I had the privilege of addressing St. George's, I attempted 
to convey some impression of the appalling dissimilarity between 
the lives of North American children as compared with the condi- 
tions in which the vast majority of the world's children live. At the 
same time, I hoped my words might instil, into some of those listen- 
ing, a desire to do something to help less fortunate children to 
achieve a better way of life. Travelinall parts of the world has con- 
vinced me that this is the only way to peace; the only way to end the 
constant threat of another world holocaust which hangs over our 
heads in these days of international tension. 

To recapitulate some of the horrors with which most of the 
world's children are faced: 

Ten thousand children die every day from malnutrition. 

750-million children are undernourished. 

One-million die every year from malaria which attacks 150- 

million people each year. 

200-million people suffer from yaws. 

Ten-million have leprosy. 

400-million suffer from trachoma. 

And 5-million die each year from tuberculosis. 

All of these things could be virtually eradicated from the world 


How can you, the pupils of St. George's help? Immediate needs 
are for money to keep some of the children alive and to give them 
hope. Every penny helps and there are many organizations waiting 
to put those pennies to work. I particularly commend the Save the 
Children Fund and U.N.I.C.E.F., both of which groups have offices 
in Montreal. Remember, one penny can save a child's life! 

More important, however, is the long-term necessity to help 
the less fortunate nations to develop their resources to enable them 
to feed themselves and acquire some of the dignity and security we 
take for granted. This can be done only through education. The de- 
sire for knowledge in the emerging countries is unbelievable. In all 
of the countries we visited, one meets this longing for knowledge, 
children pouring into classrooms and working for hours longer than 
Canadian children do, The great tragedy, however, is that only a 
tiny segment of the would-be students can be accommodated because 
of the lack of teachers. 

Here is a field in which Canadian students could really do some- 
thing worthwhile. A graduate from a school like St. George's would 
be a fountain of academic knowledge in most countries. One year of 
voluntary service teaching abroad would be a real contribution 
towards world peace and for all who volunteer it would be a wonder- 


ful experience, for some it could be the gateway to a rich and re- 
warding life of service to mankind, 


for less than one year's expenditure for armaments by the major 
powers. 


Father Alan Cox: The Asphalt Jungle Needs Love. 


The kid's about fifteen... he's a ‘punky’ youngster with moppy hair and a shiftless glide to his 
jaunt, 

He slides out of his flea bag rooming house around noon.,, and begins the hunt through the as- 
phalt jungle for food. He's hungry. Once his stomach has been bloated with a 10 cent steamed hot dog, 
he vegetates around the pool table... then darkness stabs its shadows of security around him and the 
'kick' hunt begins. It may be a hot car, a girl, a beer... as long as it's something "big man"... it will 
give the night a different twist. 

There are garbagemen picking up corpses from the streets in India, tar paper shacks for hous- 
ing in South America, lepers by the million in Africa, 

But in your country and city, these big heavy world wide statistics can be found all bundled into 
many 'punky' kids who roam our streets in search of what we all want: love. 

Moppy haired kids who boast the age of fifteen are like so many little mice in our penitentiaries. 
Mum rarely kissed them good night. Often kicked by their father, or whoever that man was, that 
lived in the same house. 

The little orphan Annies who crawl to school, hungry, unless they happen to come across a 
'good' garbage pail in the alleyway. Little David, small, fragile and all of nine, the only tenderness 
and affection he's had is from the coarse, moth-eaten blanket thrown on his cot. 

He's so cold... nobody wants him at school because he makes noise.,. few realize that he hurts.... 
and he cries tears, he cries hate, he cries destruction.... and one day he cries no more, He just kills. 


So what are you going to do about it? 

Oh it's easy to talk... plenty of books have been written too... but these unloved kids are not look- 
ing for speeches or books or anything else except good wholesome love and discipline. So what are 
you going to do about it? 

Why should you do anything ? 

Oh that's easy... because you're being equipped to love with the education you are receiving. Ed- 
ucation means insight, understanding, talent to give yourself, to donate yourself... because you realize 
you are not for yourself but for others... you realize that you must love. 

Sure you can do something. 

You can smile, you can be patient, you can be tolerant... maybe as a doctor, lawyer, social 
worker, parole officer, teacher...maybe when you get married you can love your children with 
smiles, patience,and prayer. 

In the meantime... you've got a lot to do. You're going to carr: on your career of studies and 
get yourself so trained and so formed that you will know HOW to love, Maybe some will then go to 

. India or Africa... but some of you will stay at home and try to help the many unloved youngsters who 
a roam our asphalts, the jungle of curb andtar.... You will hold the hand of kindness, the words which 
say "I understand." You and God will work together to make this world a good place for any young- 

ster to want to live in... because you will be big enough to love. 
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Quo Vadimus? 


Our age has one abiding faith, the faith in progress. The watch- 
word of our civilization is progress; everyone desires to be pro- 
gressive. We may occasionally wonder where progress is leading us; 
we never doubt that we should follow. Change is the order of the day 
and we accept change on the assumption that is is progressive. We 
trust vnat progress is leading us onward and upward; that, unless 
(and there is this nagging doubt) we blow ourselves up in the mean- 
time, our grandchildren's lives will be immeasurably better than ours 
and that ours are immeasurably better than our grandparents’, 

This belief, that "we never had it so good", we share with every 
other age. (Except that age when the great cry, "De furore Normanorum, 
defende nos, O Domine." arose from a continent on the rack). The 
most striking example was Condorcet,who believed in a mathematical 
progression of the human race, the irresistable upward march of 
human history, But then he conveniently neglected the Middle Ages 
and, I wonder, would he have accepted as progressive his own exe- 
cution during the Terror? 

Of course I am not for a moment casting any doubt on our vast 
technical progress. When we talk of advances in science, medicine or technology, we are on sure ground, 
In both pure and applied science, this is indeed the greatest age. How much more terrible is the atomic 
bomb than the bows and arrows of the early conquerors, the spears of the Spartan hoplites, or the pikes and 
guns of Wallenstein's mercenaries. 

Surely there has been no age like our own! We stand now on the threshold of the conquest of space. Yet, 
as we free ourselves from earth, we still enslave ourselves on earth, Sputnik and the Berlin Wall are 
milestones of our age, our progress. 

In administration too, we are without equal. No longer do chiefs deal justice from beneath a tree or 
emperors command from the purple throne; now vast bureaucracies grind out the nations! laws. (I am not 
trying to damn bureaucracy; it is patently impossible for one man sitting under a tree in the marketplace 
to govern a complex modern state). This our modern government machinery can do; we can administer 
millions, hundreds of millions of people. 

Not only can we administer them, we can destroy them (and in this we have progressed, from Troy, to 
Magdeburg, to Hiroshima), War is not the only means of mass destruction we possess. For the first time 
in human history genocide is a possible and conceivable crime, What is worse, not only can we destroy man 
physically, we can destroy him mentally. With brainwashing, it is fast becoming impossible to resist, to be 
a martyr. It is possible that the future will be as O'Brien reveals it in Orwell's "1984": "a boot stamping 
on a human face -- forever," 

It matters little whether the chief of a tribe of fifty men is a rogue, a dictator, a power-hungry 
villain; but it is a universal disaster if such a man is the leader of fifty million men, or, in some future 
age, of the world state. This is where we may truly ask whether we have progressed. We still have villains; 
we still have villains in power. Has more power brought a better use of it? Has knowledge brought wisdom? 
Has there been a progression, not of man's environment but of man himself, of his mind, of his soul? 

I think not. Despite his vast outward progress, man is still the same. Were he not, then the art of the 
ancients would not be great to us, we could reject Plato out of hand, their culture would appear to us im- 
perfect and unformed. It could not appeal to us. (Or if it did, only to our lower emotions.) 

This is not so. Who can look at the great paintings at Altimira and Lascaux and not realize that they 
are the products of men, men like us? We can sense a deep kinship with the painters, It is so with art 
through the ages. There is change, change in taste, 
in emphasis, in expression; but the truth of art 
is eternal. 

The same words, the same tune, the same face 
that moved men in ages past can move men now. 
Because we are men, we can be moved by the 
lament for Gilgamesh: 

"The King has laid himself down and will not 

rise again, 
The Lord of Kullab will not rise again; 
He overcame evil, he will not come again; 
Though he was strong of arm, he will not 
rise again; 
He had wisdom and a comely face, he will not come again; 
On the bed of fate he lies, he will not rise again; 
From the couch of many colours he will not come again." 
Because we are men, we are as much affected by Aeschylus’ Agamenmon with its striking images: 
"Then loud their warlike anger cried, 
As eagles cry, that loud with grief, 
On some steep, lonely mountainside 
Above their robbed nest wheel and sail ..." 


its sense of feeling too deep for words: 
"The rest I did not see, © 
Nor do I speak of it ..."" 
its summation of the human condition: 
"Alas for human destiny! Man's happiest hours 
Are pictures drawn in shadow. Then ill fortune comes, 
And with two strokes the wet sponge wipes the drawing out." 
its passages of deep philosophic and dramatic import: 
"Where, where lies Right ? Reason despairs her powers, 
Mind numbly gropes, her quick resources spent. 
Our throne endangered, and disaster near, 
Where can I turn? I fear 
Thunder that cracks foundations, blood-red showers; 
The light rain slacks--the deluge is in store," 
We are as much affected by this as by Shakespeare's: 
"She should have died hereafter; 
There would have been a time for such a word. -- 
Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death, Out, out, brief candle! 
Life's but a walking shadow; a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, ful of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing." 


This is the universality of literature. Because we are men we can appreciate, we can be moved by, the 
works of other men no matter when they were written. We can realize that a man can write the truth in any 
age. No age is closer to the truth than another. This is why these lines are immortal: 


"Vanity of vanities, all is vanity."' (Ecclesiastes) 

"Le silence eternel de ces espaces infinis m'effraie."' (Pascal) 

". . qui (the colums of the tomb) semblent vouloir porter jusqu'au ciel, le magnifique témoignage de 

notre neant."’ (Bossuet) a ees ee : 

In every case there is a deep sense of communion with the writer. We can appreciate the greatness of 
ages past through great art. We can sense the beauty, dignity, nobility of humanity. We realize that our 
age is no nearer the truth than any other, 

Through literature, especially through comedy, we realize that man has not suffered any fundamental 
change. We are at home in the universe of Chaucer and Aristophanes; we recognize their characters as 
genuinely, even (as in the case of Cleon) deplorably human, When we read Demosthenes' advice to the 
sausageman on the running of the country: 

"Do what you're doing now-- 

Making a hash of things in general, 

Sweetening up the mess to the public taste 

With a dash of oratorical applesauce!" , 
we realize that politics, and what is more, the human animal, has not changed much in two thousand years-- 
personally I feel that man has not truly changed since at least the urban revolution. 

This is not to say that history has been meaningless, though, to judge by man's ability to profit by it, 
meaningless is just what it is. 

What I am saying is that it is not a progressive chain of events, but rather the many experiences of the 
same person. 

I do not say that our age is the same as any other, but rather that the people in our age are essentially 
the same as those inothers. This is why the past is of value; it is because comparisons between our age and 
the past are valid. How then does our age compare with the past? 

We can, if we wish to be cynical, claim a kinship with imperial Rome, with some of the less savoury of 
the Caesars, such brutes as Tiberius (though in this case Suetonius was probably guilty of gross slander), 
Caligula and Nero. The power hungry monster is indeed a familiar figure in our times. However, this com- 
parison is overstressed. Our society has not yet reached the Roman state of decadence. (Profumo is a mere 
shadow of the glories that were Rome, though the late Dr. Ward showed promising signs indeed.) 

A truer comparison would be with the Greece of Thycydides; with a breakdown of society and civili- 
zation and a return to barbarity well shown by the callous Athenian ultimatum to Melos: 

"into the discussion of human affairs the question of justice only enters where there is equal 
power to enforce it, and that the powerful exact what they can, and the weak grant what they must." 

This realistic outlook on politics has governedall ages though openly stated in few. There is Caligula's: 

"Oderint dum metuant." 
or Machiavelli's 

"for how we live is so far removed from how we ought to live that he who abandons what is done for 
what ought to be done, will rather learn to bring about his own ruin than his own preservation." 
or Pascal's 

"All men naturally hate one another. We employ our lust as best we can in the service of the common 
good, But this is only a pretence and a false image of love, for at bottom it is nothing but hate." 
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In all these ages, however, men realized the essential nobility 
and value of man. Socrates was a contemporary of Thucydides, Christ 
of Caligula, Michelangelo of Machiavelli and Pascal was both a realist 
and an idealist. They are the twin poles of our existence; both idealism 
and realism are necessary. The problem of our age is that we have 
rejected idealism. Our great desire is to be realistic and so, being 
realistic, we hold that man is a bad animal. What then for the future, 
will O'Brien's description of the new order be realized? 

"The old civilizations claimed that they were founded on love or 
justice. Ours is founded on hatred." 

This order is yet to come, but we have opened the way to it. We 
have destroyed the older orders and built one of the human, equivalent 
of the uncertainty principle. We no longer know right or wrong; our 
actions are governed by expediency. Any moral action is based not on 
the espousal of good but on the denial of evil. And so we fear great 
men or strong men because we fear they will be bad men, or rather 
that they might force us to emerge from our own comfortable, selfish 
obscurity and to do something we do not wish to do. Man, we feel today, 
is potentially bad and, like a bomb, the best thing to do is to deacti- 
vate him. 

Society has retreated into its individual units but has saved itself by the similarity and sterility of 
these social units. One cannot help feeling that these are mean and ignoble times; that this is an age of 
fear, fear of ourselves; that this is an age of mediocrity. Beauty, truth, nobility, justice, to us these are 
mere names. Greed is the only motive we accept. Our science has told us that man is descended from the 
animals; we now try to prove his descent. The increase of power has intensified the ancient problem of 
its use and misuse. The particular illusion of our age is that power can only be misused, This stems from 
our belief in the badness of man. Of course, we are told, we must be realistic. 

But is not man's greatness equally realistic? 

It is. Art shows it, literature shows it, music shows it, man shows it. Man can only save himself 
through a development of his own greatness. Man should, man must strive to be great. 

I do not mean we should build autopia, and I fear those who enjoin this for they will destroy humanity 
to rebuild it. All too often they only accomplish the destruction. What I am saying is that we should strive 
to develop our own great and beautiful humanity. In the words of Saint Paul: 

"And be not conformed to this world: but be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, that ye may 
prove what is that good, and acceptable, and perfect, will of God." 

Peter Yearwood (X]) 


Jazz Generally 


Jazz is a term which, during World War One, became generally and 
ambiguously applied to American popular dance music played in common 
time. A dictionary defines jazz as "akindof music, generally improvised 
but sometimes arranged, achieving its effects by syncopation, heavily 
accented rhythms, dissonance, melodic variation, and particular tonal 
qualities of the saxophone, trumpet, clarinet, and other instruments. It 
was originated by New Orleans Negro Musicians.” This definition is 
accurate, although it fails to mention that much of jazz is sung, rather 
than played. At the beginning of jazz (if a beginning can really be pin- 
pointed) the music was never written down, and it is only today that a 
framework is written out, which can easily be improvised upon. It is 
because of this indefinity in jazz that eventoday two performances by any 
one group or person in the field of jazz are rarely the same. 

This music was, in fact, folk music, which is a very good reason for 
it being improvised rather than written down (folk music, as you may know, 


is passed on verbally rather than graphically). Actually, at that time few of the singers or players (mostly 
Negroes) had any knowledge of notation. Certain improvisations passed from voice to voice and became 
traditional (hence the term''Traditional Jazz"); however, the impulse to improvise at each performance 
was so widespread that it must be regardedas characteristic of this form of music, Jazz historians inform 
us that when two or more Negro bands met on the street, they would have competitions in improvisation 
between the outstanding players of each group. These com- 
petitions are still carried on today, butina more commercial 
manner, and in front of large audiences. The rhythmic aspect 
of this Negro folk music, as it was called, was strikingly 
unusual, and often confusing to people accustomed to the 
western rhythms of that time. In western musical classics, 
syncopation is a familiar feature, but is usually intermittent 
and it is likely to be regular, occurring at the same beats 
in each bar. In jazz the syncopation was fluid, and it might 
be said that the Negro's whole conception of rhythm was 
syncopation. Many people in this day and age find jazz just 
as confusing as it was to the people of that time. This con- 
fusion is not being remedied due to the introduction of harder 
and more intricate rhythm patterns, such as the 5/4 and 
11/8 time signatures which are becoming increasingly pre- 
dominant in our modern jazz. 

Because of the lack of written music and the ability to 
read the same, this mode of music became one of the best 
means of self-expression available at that time, even 
comparable to painting, for any one who had an instrument. 
They painted with music. The Negro musicians sang and 
played not according to conservatory traditions, but as they 
felt; thus, pure tones often moved into deliberate roughness, 
harshness, or shouting. (This can still be seen, and heard in 
the singing of Ray Charles). It might be said that they "sang" 
with their instruments as they did with their voices, This means that they neglected instrumental traditions 
calling for precise attack and pure even tone, and played their instruments with personal expressive in- 
flexions, varying the tone as the singers did their voices. It was this inner feeling, projected outward by 
means of the musician's instrument, that was his ''tonal colour", 

Due to the unheard of freedom inaugurated by the Negro musicians, the white musician tried his hand 
(or should I say his instrument) at the unusual sound of jazz. Not only did they come to enjoy this faction of 
self-expression, but it presented an intriguing challenge to their new-found ability to improvise. Not only 
did these white musicians try to better their fellow "whites" but they tried to better their Negro prede- 
cessors. Needless to say this did not help co-existance any. And there arose the problem of racial dis- 
crimination in music. The Negro felt that jazz, being originally a Negro ''feeling" could not be attempted by 
a white. The white musician felt, onthe other hand, that due to their colour they could give jazz a fresh new 
feeling. It may seem odd that mature men and women should make a culture-shattering issue over some- 
thing ‘that is only skin deep, but to someone whose ear is attuned to the ee medium, there definitely is a 
difference. This is especially true in the field of drumming. 

With today's musicians, also, there is a lack of satisfaction in only searching within themselves for a 
particular feeling, They now try to imitate the music and the rhythm of the African Negro, since they feel 
that it was these primitive peoples who form the basis of all self-expression. It is the native's driving beat 
and unusual music which form the basis for much of today's modern (as opposed to Dixieland) jazz. 

In this way we can see the tradition of jazz from one feeling to another, These two feelings are: The 
Traditional, or Dixieland, feeling (both of the latter being slightly different) and the Modern African feeling. 
We also note that there is a racial problem musically, as well as socially. As in poetry, jazz is definitely 
an abundant overflow of emotional feelings. 

Tommy Caplan (X) 
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The Right to Judge 


On a hot day in August of 1944, a German Gestapo officer stationed in 
Amsterdam received an anonymous telephone call. The caller gave him an 
address at which, he said, Jews were hiding. The officer reluctantly decided to 
put off lunch for a while longer, and went out in a patrol car to make the arrest. 
And so Anne Frank and her family were discovered, His work done, the officer 
went to lunch. 

The officer who made that arrest was recently on trial. His crime is that 
he did not disobey the laws of his country to follow a different set of laws, a 
set of laws which did not at that time exist. 

His is not a unique case. Since the collapse of the Thousand Year Reich in 
1945, scores of such men have been tried in the courts of Western Europe. 
Their offense: "crimes against humanity."' These men, who ranged in rank from 
members of Hitler's cabinet to concentration camp guards, all sought to prove 
their inaccountability for the crimes which they had countenanced or committed 
by saying that they were following orders, that they were cogs in a monster 
machine that no one could stop. 

Not everyone followed orders. In 1944, a large group of high-ranking 
Nazis attempted to assassinate Hitler and to set up a liberal regime. They 
were killed, almost to a man. One of the few survivors of the abortive coup 
told recently why he helped the plotters. "Not one Nazi", he said, "did not 
seek the excuse after the war that he was just following orders, I was not going to go back, after the war, 
to the people I had known before, and say, "Well, it was just one of those things. Let's be friends again,"' 

These are the words of a brave man. But is everyone capable of such courage ? And who are we to say, 
having watched the war "from the bleachers", that Germans should have given up their lives so that the 
rest of the world might enjoy a better life? 


But there is a much more crucial point involved in the question of whether or not we have the right to 
judge these men. At the time people were dying in Dachau and Aushwitz, no universal laws existed which 
controlled the treatment of people by their government. There were, in other words, no actual statutes 
which were being violated by the Nazis. Thus, everyone who has been tried for war crimes has been tried 

by ex post facto law, law created to fit a crime already committed. And so, in our zeal to kill 
the leaders of the Third Reich, we overstep the principles upon which our own legal system is based, 
principles so dear to us in 1939 that we were willing to go to war in their defense. 

The trial of Adolf Eichmann was a blatant example of such hypocrisy. The Israeli government went to 
great pains to show the world that even the Nazis' victims could render a fair decision as to their ex- 
tormentor's fate. They gave him the full benefit of counsel, and built a bullet-proof cubicle for his protection 
during the trial. But once again, ex post facto law was applied to him, and the Israeli's good intentions fell 
flat. Eichmann was duly convicted and killed, as the world applauded Israel's "upholding of justice", 

To condemn Israel on this point would be unfair, for never did a nation have stronger grievances with 
a single man; never had a people suffered so greatly, only to find themselves at last sitting in judgement of 
their tormentor. Under these circumstances one could hardly expect a truly fair decision. 

But while Israel's actions can be understood, there is no reason why they must be applauded. To apply 
the letter of our own law to Eichmann, without legal shortcuts, would have been symbolic of a final triumph 
of decency. But the killing of Eichmann, pitiful retribution that it was for the lives of millions, only served 
to accentuate the fact that, between 1933 and1945, the worst in man had triumphed over the best. The same 
is true of the other war-crimes trials. For in each case, the enormity of the crimes made a mockery of our 


attempts to seek retribution for them. And when we bypass our own legal code in pursuit of our revenge, we 


turn an unnecessary and distasteful act into a potentially dangerous one. 

The potential danger is an obvious one. By the application of ex post facto law, we establish a pre- 
cedent -- from this day on, ex post facto law may be applied to anyone who has committed a truly heinous 
crime. But "heinous" is a relative term whose definition is determined by those currantly in power. Thus 
we have sacrificed precision in our law, and introduced a legal force capable of great evil in the future; all 
so that we might kill a few old, broken ex-Nazis. 


The most common reaction against the arguments put forward here is this: "Would you like to see 
these monsters go free?’ No, I would not. But it is impossible to do otherwise and yet to remain faithful to 
the principles for which we claim to have fought the Second World War. To say that democracy is better than 
fascism is not sufficient -- we must prove it. And the best way to prove it is to practice it indiscriminately. 
Hate will never be conquered by force and the hangman's noose. 

Lastly, let us examine the argument that the prosecution of ex-Nazis serves as a deterrent to future 
Hitlers. History has shown us, and never more painfully than in this century, that Germans have a pressing 
urge to follow, to be ordered about by a higher authority. This tendency, probably the result of the domin- 
eering and militant role of the father in the family, produced the Third Reich. And so it is evident that the 
swastika cannot be purged from the German mind by legislation and execution. The root of the problem lies 
deeper than that. 


EE 


Arthur Miller, well-known American author and playwright, who was an observer at the Frankfurt 
trials earlier this year, summarized the problem in a short but telling story which he recounted to the 
New York Herald Tribune. At several points during the course of the trials, newsmen were ordered to 
leave the courtroom. Miller asked the three policemen who escorted them from the court whether or not 
they would shoot the newsmen if they were ordered to do so, in the event that the newsmen refused to 
leave. 

Two of them said that t:.2y would. 

David Bruck (IX) 


The Conductor’s Art Is Communication 


When Beethoven wrote on one of his scores, ''From the heart - may it go back - 
to the heart!"' his words epitomized not only the problem of musical communication 
and interpretation, but that of the conductor's art as well. 

For music is the expression of man's deepest self; it is the essence of human 
experience, The composer translates his emotions irto the language of music in the 
same way that a writer uses words to express himself. In music however, the 
creator's feelings must be communicated through the inspiration of the interpreter, 
for music does not exist if it is not brought to life from the written notes that ex- 
press the pitch and duration of a musical sound. 

In the symphonic form of musical expression, it is the conductor who must 
communicate his interpretation of the score to an orchestra and eventually to an 
audience. If Beethoven's words are to ring true, much depends on the degree of 
emotional maturity with which the conductor can recognize and accept the creator's 
most profound feelings as a musical expression of the human experience; and the 
extent to which he is capable of ultimately communicating the inner feelings that 
result from a concentration of the forces of the music within him, This challenge 
of evoking a response from the orchestra and the listener can summon the gifted 
conductor to greatness. 

It takes more than just good musicicianship to make a great master of con- 
ductor's art. He must not only control the flow of the music, possessed by a deep 
knowledge of the function of the baton, sensitivity to shifting dynamics, phrasing and 
the over all form of a composition, but must infuse the music with his personal 
intuition. He must not only bring the music alive, but must make it live intensely. 
Skill in understanding and applying technique is not enough, for it does not assure 
understanding of the meaningful elements of the music - whatever 
the conductor's interpretation of its content may be. His ability to 
communicate this, without holding anything back, to his orchestra 
and listener, distinguishes the merely adequate performance from 
‘the distinctively superlative one. 

It is in the area of human relationships that the conductor's art 
best expresses itself. His personal projection make not only 
aesthetic evaluation's of his interpretation possible, but determines 
to what extent the listener will respond tothe emotional expression 
of the composer as it has been transformed into music. 

An insight into the content of the music contributes to the degree 
of response that may be achieved. This content is the pattern of 
pulsating sound-waves whose tensions correspond in intensity to the 
emotion which originated the composer's creative conception. The 
flow and throb of the sound generates excitement and evokes feelings 
in the conductor that begin to take intangible shapes in his conscious 
and unconscious self. These feelings create a mood and the resulting 
mood, however ephemeral, must color the tone and texture of the 
music. He perceives the subjective meanings with increasing clarity. 
Thus the conductor who comes closest to feeling as the composer 
felt at the moment of creative conception should be able to in- 
stinctively communicate the composer's emotions to his orchestra. 
The creator will have reached out and communicated his purpose 
to the interpretor. 
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With this unity of feeling, a profound and enduring love for the music is inevitable. The conductor is no 
longer leading the orchestra from the score, but from the heart. When his players sense this enthusiasm 
from his movements and the vibrations that flow from him they must respond with an emotional excitement 
and kinship that is closely indentifiable with love itself. The conductor will have communicated his feelings 
on this current of love to the orchestra and the sound they urge from their instruments is no longer just 
sound. It is music with a purpose, and a meaning intangible yet sublime that sings and can mesmerize and 
penetrate. : ; 

Those uncommon, superlative performances that leave such memorable impressions are a result of 
this unique and personal communication between an orchestra and a conductor, It is through such relation- 
ships that one becomes aware of the irresistable powers of music to ennoble and sublimate the human 

irit. 
The great conductor who can communicate with his orchestra on such an elevated level is rare, for he 
must be possessed of a unique personality and a profound insight. All his genius and ardor must be con- 
centrated on his function in the world; whichis to communicate emotions and the human experiences through 
the medium of music. 

This then is the conductor's art, for the final judgement and possible apotheosis of a great conductor 
will always be the extent to which he has communicated with his audience, in spite of himself, and has 


ultimately produced a strong emotional reaction. 
ins Ivana Edwards (X) 


Albert Camus and the Notion 
of the Absurd 


Albert Camus died young in 1960. "It is a heavy loss", writes Pierre 
Rubé, “and we who admired and loved him will not soon find consolation.,'''His 
feelings echoed those of millions of Europeans; but fame no longer mattered. 
In his short lifetime, Camus had written novels free of incarcerating message, 
novels that will live as long as men can read, and essays in which he had 
systematized the thought of a disillusioned Europe; but accomplishment no 
longer mattered. 

For Camus had succumbed to death, and this was the absolute separation 
from "the smell of flowers and the touch of women's hands,"" To Camus, all 
was in the living, and the living was his tragic and futile revolt beneath an 
uncaring sky. He lived with the Absurd. 

And what is the Absurd? Essentially, it is the relationship between man 
and the universe. It is man's longing for unity and coherence up against an 
incomprehensible universe, his passion for immortality thwarted by death 
and an indifferent world. It is the confrontation between human need and the 
unreasonable silence of the world. 

It is born of a feeling. 

"Rising, streetcar, four hours in the office or the factory, meal, streetcar, four hours of work, meal, 

sleep, and Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday according to the same 

rhythm -- this path is most easily followed most of the time. But one day the "why" arises and every- 
thing begins in the weariness tinged with amazement -- ("'The Myth of Sisyphus"’) 

In a flash, man sees the ridiculous character of his routine, a routine which only serves to carry him 
forward to inevitable death. "He sees that he belongs to time, and in the horror that seizes him, he 
recognizes his worst enemy ...". And he sees the foreign, inhuman quality of the universe, 

"At the heart of all beauty lies something inhuman, and these hills, the softness of the sky, the outline 

of these trees --- at that very minute lose the illusory meaning with which we had clothed them, 

henceforth, more remote than a lost paradise. The primitive hostility of the universe rises up to face 
us across millenia --- 
Nor can he find solace in other humans; like the earth, they present a foreign face to him. Despite a 
desperate desire to understand and to belong, he finds himself a stranger to the world and alone. 

At the basis of this feeling of the absurd, Camus discerns an intellectual justification. Rooted in our 
highest aspirations lies the need for clarity, for perfect understanding, and the need to endure forever. We 
see in our condition an unescapable death; illusions to the contrary can mean nothing, for we must proceed 
only in the light of what we know to be true. And we know in a flash that we may find truths, but no Truth. 
Our reason is enclosed by walls, and absolute understanding lies beyond our grasp. We are presented with 
Aristotle's argument for the impossibility of Truth: if we assert that all is true, we thereby assert the 
truth of the negative assertion. If, on the other hand, we assert that all is false, we declare the falsity of 
our thesis. And if we assert that only our own opinions are true, there will result an infinite number of 
conflicting truths. 

This concept of the absurd was nothing new. It has existed down through the ages, at the root of the 
thought and art of men. Hear Koeleth of Ecclesiastes: 

"What profit hath a man made of all his toil which 

he toileth under the sun?... 

One generation passeth away, and another generation 

cometh; but the earth endureth forever. 
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The sun also riseth, and the sun goeth down, and 

striving to reach his place, he riseth then again. 

Going toward the South and turning round toward the 

North, the wind moveth round continually; and 
around its circles doth the wind return again ... 

There is no recollection of former generations, and also 

of the later ones that are to be ... 

And I directed my heart to know wisdom, and to know 

madness and folly; I have perceived that this also 
is a torture of the spirit." 

The absurd was nothing new. What distinguishes Camus is not his recognition of it, but the conclusions 
he drew. They are worth examining. 

We begin with the absolute of the absurd. For the "lucid" man, (i.e. in full consciousness of his absurd 
condition), life can hold but three alternatives: Physical suicide, philosophical suicide, or Absurd revolt. The 
important thing is to examine each of these in the light of what one knows. 

"This heart within me I feel, and I judge that it exists. 

This world I can touch, and I likewise judge that it exists. 

There ends all my knowledge and the rest is conjecture". 

He is determined to avoid what he calls a leap, an illogical grasp at the "illusion that saves everything". He 
feels that he must proceed in the humble path of his reason. 

To Camus, suicide was illogical. What each man wants, he had stated, is clarity and immortality. Yet 
the inability to comprehend does not destroy the "impeccable grandeur" that is life, nor does mortality 
dictate death, but rather, a prolonged attempt at life. 

More formally, Camus resorts to a semi-arithmetical calculation to point out the logical fallacies of 
suicide, i.e., MAN}+UNKNOWABLE UNIVERSE = ABSURD. "Tf 

I attempt to solve a problem, at least I do not, by that very J hee 

solution, conjure away one of the terms ofthe problem, For 

me, the sole datum is the absurd. The first, and, above all, 

the only condition of my enquiry, is to preserve the very 

thing that crushes me, consequently, to respect what I 

consider essential in it --- Everything that destroys, con- 

jures away, or exorcises these requirements, --- ruins 
the Absurd, and devaluates the attitude that may then be 
proposed", ("The Myth of Sisyphus") 
In committing suicide, a man obviously destroys himself, and, 
thereby, one of the terms of the Absurd. Instead of producing a 
solution to the absurd, he has merely dissolved it. 

Camus then applies the same dynamic to religion, which he 
has deemed philosophical suicide. For religion also "conjures 
away" one of the terms of the problem, i.e., the unknowable and 
indifferent world, which becomes invested with higher meaning. 

At this point, a hand or two may shoot up from the audience. 
For while Camus! mathematical manoeuvering may be acceptable, 
his manipulation of logical processes is not. We begin with the 
Absurd, arising in a flash of insight. The concept of the absurd, 
regardless of any intellectual justification we may offix to it, 
springs from the emotion of absurdity. It is the sine qua non 
of the absurd attitude, but like all emotions, it is not arrived 
at through logical processes. And since Camus states that he 
will be "true to the absurd", we may conclude that he must accord equal validity to his other important 
emotions. The desire for religious conviction, by Camus' own admission, follows the absurd, and if we are 
to trust our emotions, the two should receive equal consideration. Yet Camus arbitrarily asserts the dom- 
inance of the first, and dismissed the second with mathematics. Conversely, it would be no less logical to 
assert the supremacy of the second and mathematically deny the absurd. In short, Camus has wavered 
between a logic of emotions and a logic of mathematics to justify what would appear to be pre-conceived 
ideas. And here we may say that in chasing the emotion of the absurd as his absolute, Camus has made a 


"leap". 
Yet, for Camus, philosophical suicide is more than logically fallacious. It is an escape which destroys 
the fierce beauty of this world, for ... "entering the ridiculous world of the gods is forever loosing the 


purest of joys, which is feeling, and feeling on this earth." 

Camus has discounted physical and philosophical suicide, and we are left with the absurd revolt. Let 
us examine his position at this point. It is without hope, hope for a greater life that will transcend this one, 
"refine it, give it meaning, and betray it." It is disillusioned, for it knows that "reason is useless and there 
is nothing beyond reason", In short, it entails "the certainty of a crushing fate without the resignation that 
ought to accompany it." 

This lack of resignation is Camus' absurd revolt. In his revolt, futile as it is, he discerns a majesty 
in life, and in man, and he gains a deep appreciation of the feelings and sensations of earth. The absurd 
man derives a fierce joy in being alive. 

There are "grave philosophical objections" to Camus’ attitude of life. We have mentioned only the most 
outstanding. But then, there are "grave philosophical objections" to everything. Camus has formulated an 
outlook which has created for many a deep happiness, anda morality based upon consideration for the 
happiness of others. From the desert of broken illusions springs a morality of unshakeable decency. No, 
his case is not perfect, but if we are to judge attitudes (and this is a big "'if") by the happiness t 
they create, Camus' is a meaningful one. 


There was a bitter regret about his death. 
Jerry Bruck (XI) 
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It begins sometime near the end of high school. T he Makings 
As he nears the last grade of compulsory education, 
the student begins to feel pressure exerted on him > 
on all sides. nthe time has come," say the pressure- of a H I pster 
exerters-on-all-sides, "to make decisions of lifelong 
importance. The time has come to take on the re- 
sponsibilities of adulthood, to become a pillar of 
society." 

Yes, the time most definitely has arrived, and it 
is indeed a time of important decisions, but the issues 
at hand are not always those intended by well-meaning 
parents, teachers and guidance counselors. The student 
may or may not resent all this pressure. What 
interests me is one particular path he may take if his 
resentment is strong. For many people are not 
conscious of the dilemma they face until they can see 
it from the retrospect of a few years' distance. They 
then choose to take the direction they've already plotted for themselves, and they call this Free Will. 
Actually it is just a reaction to a given situation. 

Most people in America today have an egocentric preoccupation which acts as a barrier between them 
and others. This leads to irresponsibility regarding all other people and mores, and to an exaggerated 
sense of responsibility regarding oneself. To the teenager, whose knowledge of semantics and political 
theory is but slight, this preoccupation seems commensurate not only with the aims of American Capitalist 
Society as projected from the television screen (ads), but also with what these aims are stated to be in all 
the history texts he has ever read. Suppose the experiences of his life have led him to doubt the wisdom 
of that Society. Assuming that the doubter has absorbed with the rest of America the egocentric outlook, 
his train of thought will tend to produce a whine like "I am unhappy because Society is rotten." Freedom 
becomes a favorite word, because it flatters the self-righteousness of the self-styled protestant to conceive 
of Society as all oppressive. At this time, when he first takes up the placard for Peace, Freedom, or 
Equality, he is probably still living at home, in a nice warm bed, in a cosy house, Aware of discrepancies 
within his world, and seeking partly to cover up the fact that he is inexperienced and unsure of the decision 
he has made, he jumps on the first train marked superiority - that of the intellectual. 

Now, considering himself an intellectual, he reads much of the literature which circulates among 
college-age students and others, based on concepts like civil disobedience. He takes a closer look at the 
Society he has already condemned, and realizes two things. One is that some of his former criticisms of 
it are justified, and in fact, there are more things wrong than he ever dreamed of. The second realization 
is that, as a dissenter to its values, he is neither in nor out of this accursed Society. Thus he has a weak 
identity, and an important result of identity weakness is anxiety. He probably lives in a big city whose 
anonymity, and myriad of faces increases the general anxiety. In a society where the general anxiety is 
extreme (as it is in our's) almost any kind of unconventional action requires disproportionate courage, An 
adolescent, jaded with the conditions of life all around him, and aware of the general preference for meek, 
co-operative conformity, may consider it an act of courage (point of honour) to cultivate his differentness 
from that Society he despises. Whetted with desire to create his own world, and to exclude all that created 
the environment he hates, he wants to Live - in capital letters. The language of the Hipster is one this 
adolescent can understand instinctively, for the experiences of the Hipster match the teenager's desire to 
rebel. "For Hip,"" says Norman Mailer "is the sophistication of the wise primitive in the giant jungle, and 
so its appeal is still beyond the civilized man." 

Realizing or believing that our Society's collective destiny is to live a slow death by meaningless 
conformity, every creative and rebellious instinct stifled, the only alternative seems to be to divorce 
oneself from Society, to follow the rebellious imperatives of the self. This is actually to encourage the 
psychopath in oneself, for a psychopath is a rebel whose rebelliousness is aimed to achieve goals satis- 
factory to himself alone; to satisfy his immediate desires. Often the hipster's acts merely symbolize his 
rejection of his background. This explains what the Squares complain about -- the seemingly uniform dress 
and manner of the Beats. The answer is simple -- they're nearly all in revolt against the same middle- 
class environment. 

Hipsters and beatniks both seek life's mystery -- that something beyond -- in the orgasm, just as 
Christians seek it in God, Yogas in Prana, and Zen Buddhists in Satori, Possibly the reason they choose 
sex as their ultimate lies also in their middle class upbringing. Society (as represented by the middle 
classes) requires that one live under authority and in celibacy for years after one has reached one's sexual 
prime, and ascribes its demands to some vague noble purpose. Society demands one thing, and practices 
another. Thus the rebel condemns it on two counts, for he rejects the celibacy it prescribes, and he hates 
its false double standard. He seeks to glorify outright what has been made to seem both glamorous and 
shameful in the public eye, To the hipster, Squares are repressed, and therefore sick, for the hipster seeks 
to be'excited, and to express himself. Whether the means to the end be marijuana, the high speed 
of a motorcycle, or the Reichian orgasm, above all, the hipster seeks to unlock himself, 

Wendy Ann Gold (XI) 


the graduates . 
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VICKI KEATOR 


Ambition: Historian 

Probable Destiny: rranslating Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts for CKGM 

Aversion: Giving History Lectures 

God: God 


Vicki is the hard-driving, swift-kicking, and 
fast-biting core of this year's basketball team. 


sm School sports (and a few opposing players) 
will always bear the indelible marks of her 
presence. 


"Sure I like basketball, coach... 
but Christmas eve?" 


MARTIN FROSST 


Expression: "Peter, show me how to use a 


slide rule, huuhh? 
Ambition: School guidance counselor 


Our man Martin'll leave us no clues 

Just how he got into those snowy horse shoes 
Though he's a genius and probably much more 
Must we believe he's an Artic Centaur? 


"Yes, Yes, I do see a light onthe 
horizon..." 


JO-ANNE COHEN 


Prototype: Juno 

Probable Destiny: Chairman of the Royal Sub- 
committee investigating judiciary bodies in 
the House of Representatives. 

Expression: "Everyone is basically insecure." 


"My smile's getting wobbly!" 


VAL HARDING 


Aversion: Clothes 

Prototype: Tumbleweed 

Expression: "Ooops, I forgot my....(well!)" 
"John, can I borrow a circular, please?" 

Ambition: Neat 

Probable Destiny: Not neat 


"Only my department 
store can tell..." CANDY BROWN 


Expression: ‘Everyone line up for underwear 
check!" 

Aversion: Having to tone down the transistor. 

God: Diderot? a 

Ambition: Author; How to Read the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica in Twenty Seconds Flat’ 

Probable Destiny: Teaching kindergarten 
speed reading 


Candy sits in her little corner of the class, at 
the end of the back row nearest to the door, 
thinking deep and silent thoughts...whicn are 
occasionally misinterpreted as a radio, 


"Oh, Ringo" 


BARBARA ROUTLEDGE 


Prototype: Little Miss Muffit 

Ambition: Lab technician 

Favorite Pastime: Trying togrowa black tulip 
Aversion: Squash a la St. George 


"Looking for a career?" 


JOANNE HOLLANDER 


Prototype: Chipmunk on a beanpole 

Destiny: Feeding giraffes 

Expression: "I dreamt I saw a green dragon 
in a Maidenform bra." 

Aversion: The helpless little dragon on the 
cover 


Mais oui, Joanne, I 
too think that 
ex-ist-ent-i-al-ists 


are nice. 
Now, 
may I borrow my pencil please? 


WENDY GOLD 


Aversion: He who would remove the individ- 
ual's rights. 

Prototype: A beat spaniel 

Weakness: Charles Mallory 

Probable Destiny: Post graduate work at an 
expresso coffee shop. 


Freed from the weighty shackles of 
the six hour day 
Wag will 
slip 
gently 

away 
And vegetate artistically. 
ee 
Wag sits and seethes quietly under a demure 
countenance. Sometimes she reads avant- 
garde plays behind the table. But most of us 
stay away. She scratches. 


"God bless you all." 


KENNY SALOMON 


Aversion: People with high seven-hundreds, 

Favorite Expression: "I have just one ques- 
tion..."" "It's all your fault, Gold." "Sorry. 
Five aces," 

Ambition: Star 

Favorite Pastime: ‘Stalking Mailmen”’. 


"That's the funniest thing I ever 
heard, officer." 


CHARLES MALLORY 


Aversion: Having his notes intercepted. 

Prototype: Charles Mallory 

God: Charles Mallory 

Expression: "I know all I need to know; don't 
bother me with facts!" 

Ambition: First goalie for the Chicago Black 
Hawks to sit in Parliament for the N.D.P. 

Probable Destiny: Political columnist for the 
Kamloops Daily Conservative 


"Which one of you idiots has got 
my pants ?" 


PETER YEARWOOD 


Aversion: The mono-molecular film that never 
was, 

Prototype: Mephistopheles. 

Expression: "But sir! What about... ? 

Ambition: Proving E = Mc? Being the first 
to graduate from an American University 
with a B.A. and a B.Se simultaneously, 

Probable Destiny: Author; ''A Romantic Look 
at Assyrian Etymology" (17 volumes) 


Probing dark texts with subtle delight, 
I bring some quaint fact back into light. 


Now Mr. Bhatla, won't you agree 
That next time you'd do best to listen to me? 
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"At least I'm dark and 
handsome." 


JOHN DIXON 


Aversion: Peter's Jokes 
Ambition: Organic chemist 
Probable Destiny: Manufacturer of straight 
edges for people who don't like rulers, 
Favorite Pastime: Winning Science Fairs 


"Yes, friends, you get 22 
fewer cavities with..." 


STUART SCULLY 


Ambition: Grand Chief Admiral of the Zulu 
Navy 

Probable Destiny: Grand Chief Soupbone of the 
Zulu stewpot 

Aversion: Having his tie pinched at high speeds 
by predatory girls. 

Expression: Achooooo0000000000000000! 


"May I please see the lady 
of the house ?"' 


Monday again!...Time for 
an orthodentist appoint- 
ment 


JERRY BRUCK 


"All the world's a stage and I'm director." 
Greatest Discovery: 5 

God: Casey Anders 

Expressions: "Nobody understands...."" "Sir, 


why can't we dilute Ho9SO,4 with sugar’? 


"What page are we on?" 
Probable Destiny: Perpetual editor of Green 
Dragon Review. Hangman - 


Been Here and Gone.... 


"58 - Rosalind Fisher, presently Rosalind Labow, graduated from McGill in 1962 (major - biochemistry) 
with first-class honours. Currently hard at work on her Master of Science (Major - Biochemistry) at the 
University of Michigan, she lives in Ann Arbor with her husband, a resident in surgery at the University 
Hospital. 
‘59 - Ronald Blumer did not write back. The following is the text of a letter printed in the McGill Daily, a 
letter of questionable seriousness dealing with a poem of questionable seriousness, but a letter, neverthe- 
less, whichis an adequate testament to the elegance of his erudition. Mr. Blumer: 
Dear Sir, 
First of all let me congratulate the Daily on its new policy of 
printing poems which at last are beginning to say truly meaningful 
things about la condition humaine. I am referring of course to Mr. 
Klein's "Requiem: for Jennifer", It is in this spirit of genial inquiry 
that I would like to pose one or two questions to the author. 
"Motley coat of dun", - I can readily appreciate, suggesting as it 
does, not only the biblical agon whichis so much part and parcel of our 
Judao-Christian literary heritage (and of-course the beautifully exe- 
cuted pun on 17th century orthodoxy in the word dun) but "crushed 
pomegranates" introduces a note of erotic ambivalence which in this 
obviously Johnsonian context demands a wholly personal reaction 
tending, as it were, to drag the sense of the opus from its carefully 
neo-Aristotelian plateau. 
And yet how ungratious of me so to cavil when such a feast of 
strident imagery is laid out for our delectation! 'I refer to "blatant 
yolk of sun" with its ingenuous tilt at the young Rimbaud! Nevertheless 
even here one wonders at the metrical propriety of "drip-falling 
hairlicks". On the other hand, as a total reaction, we can not do better 
than to echo Mr. Klein's plaintive crie de coeur; "what mother matters 
where they never were before?" 
Am I wrong? Ronald Blumer, B.Sc. IV 
‘60 - Carol Kastner, presently Carol Steinburg, (it's spreading!) lives 
in London, Ontario with husband Brahm,who is studying for his MBA 
at the University of Western Ontario, and four-month old (as of Feb. 
4th) Mitchell Samuel. In two years, they hope to return to La Belle 
Province and settle in Montreal, 
Jonathan Rubin, presently Jonathan Rubin, is in his ‘fourth and 
final year’ at Carleton University, Ottawa, and hopes to enter the 
dentistry faculty at McGill in the fall. 
Jackie Ritchie is a senior at Wheelock College (Mrs. Fosters' 
Alma Mater) and will graduate with a BSc in Education this June. She 
is presently the literary editor of the college yearbook, the "Wheel", 
She will be teaching "somewhere in the States" this fall, because, 
(you guessed it!), her "husband to be" will be attending graduate school. 
She plans to be married on June 25th, 1964. (She didn't mention the THOR tERIS 


time.) ‘61 - Harriet Smith wrote us a letter which included the following gem: "As far as 


my comings and goings are concerned, I'm more or less stationary."' She is now in 
third year Arts at McGill, and plans, upon graduation, to take a year's teaching 
course "before I'm turned loose on the world". In closing, she admonishes us not 
to "abscond" with the $1.50 she sent along for a subscription. 

‘62 - Veronica Fleishman took a short trip to New York, Washington and Virginia 
in 1962 to "get rid of all that tension" and entered McGill that September, where 
she is now engaged ina "very general''B.A, course. She visited Europe last summer 
and took a two-month course in French Literature at La Sorbonne. "I was accepted 
by the Parisians", she tells us, "andleda French way of life", (?) Maintenant, she's 
struggling through BA II with four languages (English, French, Spanish and German). 
Next summer, it's back to Europe for sun in Italy and courses in Spain. 

Heather Cummings has spent the last two winters at Mount Allison and plans to 
attend Sir George Williams next year. 

Ann Denis is now in her second year at Carleton University, studying for honours 
in Sociology. 'Last summer", she said, "in keeping with President Dunton's interest 
in bi-lingualism, I studied Russian at the University of Montreal, in French." (!) 
Courses, "resident life’, and "such clubs as the French Club, Sociology Club, and 
International Students' Club" keep her busy. Her future plans include graduate work, 
a year at Laval University, and an attempt to "work my way around the world", 

Peter Bedoukian is presently completing his second year of science at Sir 
George (Honors in Mathematics), The extracurricular fire still burns bright. 

"For 'kicks', it is strictly my drums and me. I belong 
to the Jazz Society at Sir George, andam involved in two 


Veronica Fleishman 


small combos. Did you ever hear of the Cafe Bizzarre? Well 

last summer, I played there all night every night, and drove a 

truck for the Ararat Rug Company during the day. This is excel- 

lent preparation for 'life’." 
This summer he will either be in the United States attending summer jazz 
school, or in Europe "on a peace march". 
'63 - After a summer as a junior counselor at a camp in New Hampshire, 
Melinda Tipton entered Bucknell (Lewistown, Pa,), and is currently enrolled 
in the College of Education. She is a member of the "'Synarette" swimming 
team, and "still very interested in teaching high school History dr Economics." 

Richard Beardmore is "having a ball’ at Nelulchatel Junior College in 
Switzerland, where he is working ("Grade Eleven Junior Matrics seem like a 
breeze!) and travelling (Lucerne, Berne, Grindlewald and Innsbruck -- Yes, 
Men's Giant Slalom-), on the weekends. 'This is one of the best years of my 
life’, he says, "and I recommend it to anyone." Next year, he's back to the 
"New World" for university, either M.I.T. ("very hopefully’) or McGill. 
Aspiration: bio-physics or bio-medicine. 
NOTE: 
The editors wrote letters to each of the fifty people who have graduated 

from St. George's since 1958. Only eleven replied. (Mr. Hope tells us that 
this is 22%). Next year, there should be news from more ... 


"I am really excited that St. George's is having a yearbook. Good luck!" (Jackie Ritchie) 

"Congratulations to you gentlemen, and the others involved, for starting a school yearbook, You've my 
best wishes for its success." (Ann Denis) 

"Il think the 'Green Dragon Review' is a wonderful idea; best of luck in your undertaking." (Carol 
Steinburg) 

"I was most pleasantly surprised to learn that the students of St. George's School have finally decided 
to publish a yearbook. I would like to extend to you and your staff my heartiest congratulations for attempting 
such an endeavour as I, who have workedon the Carleton University Yearbook staff for three years, under- 
stand the many hardships involved." (Jonathan Rubin) 
Thanks for the encouragement. Hope you liked it. - ED. 


Thinking about your future? 


PLANNING A BUSINESS CAREER? 
CONTINUING YOUR EDUCATION? 
In e/ther case, 

THINK OF THE BELL 


If you are looking for permanent employment, 

why not drop in at The Bell now and find out more 
about the opportunities in this important service. 
You'll probably find exactly the career to suit your 
personal interests. You will receive job training and 
company courses of instruction in many important 
fields. You will earn a good salary—and you'll have the 
satisfaction of helping to maintain a public service 
essential to your community. 


And if you are planning to continue your education, 
remember The Bell when you graduate from college. 
There will be splendid opportunities for you *’.en, too— 
so keep us in mind, won't you? Th. 
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1350 Greene Ave. Westmount 


Focus...on your Future 


Before you decide on your vocation, it will pay you 
to read about what a career in banking has to 
offer you—its opportunities and benefits. Simply 
drop a line to the Staff Department, Bank of 


Montreal, P.O. Box 6002, Montreal, and ask for a XY Ohman’s Jewellers 


copy of “Career Opportunities at Canada’s First 
Bank.” If you prefer, call in at your nearest branch. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 
Westmount Branch, Greene & Western Ave.: 1216 Greene Ave. Westmount 
N S. ENG ND, Manz F 
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MONTREAL 


TORONTO 


CALGARY 


a company 
is known 
by the man 
it keeps... 


. and the men and women who continue in our 
employ are people who are proud of their contribution 
to our Company’s growth. 

Material progress in over sixty years as an all- 
Canadian organization, serving the other members 
of the medical team, is one of our proudest accom- 
plishments. 

The enduring individual energy of the people who 


Fi F Charles &. Frosst & Co. 


MONTREAL CANADA 


make up our Company, along with creativeness in 
our leaders, at various levels, has made this possible. 
The result is an organization with a personality, and 
an awareness of the responsibilities of good citizenship. 
To future FROSST employees we offer the oppor- 
tunity to share in our growth, in an atmosphere that 
has provided satisfaction to those who have helped 
to create and maintain it. 


manufacturing pharmacists since 1899 
— an all-Canadian Company 


Congratulations 
to the 
Men and Women 


Who Will Make 


Tomorrow 


BRUCK MILLS LIMITED 


MONTREAL - TORONTO - WINNIPEG - VANCOUVER 
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The Johnson Wireworks 
Limited 


With Compliments 


Office Equipment Co. 
of Canada Ltd. 


600 Lagauchetiere W, 


861-9401 


here, there, a © oe 
the man from 
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(Continued from page 8) 


We had, at any rate, aroused his curiosity, and he reached for a law book. 
"Ah, here it is," he said inanoff-hand manner."" Humph. Awfully blunt about 
it: 'That he shall be hanged by the neck until dead.' Sounds gruesome, doesn't it ?" 


From "'The Hanging" by J.E.H. MacDonald. 
"It has been decided that the law must be allowed to take its course." - 
Daily Paper. 
THE LAW SPEAKS: I bind the soul that fathered me, 
I am the law, and resolute 
Against the growing of the soul 
I hang, behead, electrocute ....... 


(c) Penologists. 


Before serving on the Royal Commission, I, like most other people, had 
given no great thought to this problem. If I had been asked for my opinion, I 
should probably have said that I was in favour of the death penalty, and disposed 
to regard abolitionists as people whose hearts were bigger than their heads, 
Four years of close study on the subject gradually dispelled that feeling. In the end, I became convinced 
that the abolitionists were right in their conclusions -- and that so far from the sentimental approach 
leading into their camp, and the rational one into that of the supporters, it was the other way about." 
Sir Ernest Gowers, chairman, 
United Kingdom Royal Commission on 
Capital Punishment, 1949 


"The death penalty does not deter murder. Itnever did. That is fact. Legislators know it, judges realize 
it, many prosecutors admit it, most prison wardens are sure of it ... We believe that the death penalty is 
the last vestige of bygone punishments which defeated their purpose by their inherent harshness, It is re- 
tained only because of timidity toward any alteration in our traditionally accepted rules of procedure. 

Lewis A, Lawes (late Warden of Sing Sing). 


"Seldom is a person of means executed." 
Warden L, E. Duffey, author of ''The San Quentin Story." 


D. Public Opinion Briefly 

I sincerely believe that we cannot abolish capital punishment for capital crimes, simply because man 
has not progressed one step beyond the eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth stage. I believe that convicted 
killers should be executed publicly, with as much fanfare as possible, for if we say that capital punishment 
is truly a deterrent ... then let's get full value out of it ... make an example ... show the people, show the 
world. However, if this still does no good and the rate of capital crime continues to climb, then let society 
seek out some other so called deterrent. But only after we have exploited every horrible facet of an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth. 


Tom Cherington, moderator of 
CKGM's "Open Mind", Mr. Cherington 
estimates the average rating of his three- 
hour, nightly program at approximately 
500,000. 


Mr. Cherington's word "horrible" is brought to life by the following paragraph, taken from the Boston 
Daily Record: "The outrageously sadistic spectacle of a so-much-for-the-job executioner taking a human 
life in the presence of invited guests while a doctor stands by, tools in hand to dissect a body not yet dead, 
may be worthy of the jungle or an asylum for the hopelessly insane." 

Public-opinion leaders reflect the confusion of two extremes, and between these, an unaroused public 
continues to uphold the death penalty. 


(E) And Back To Parliament 

Parliament is peopled with men on both sides of this issue. But the outstanding feature in our legis- 
lative make-up is the way in which the burning question of human life is smothered by procedure. Occa- 
sionaly this becomes pronounced. 

Mr. Brevin: I wish to direct a question to the Minister of justice. In view a 
the fact that the execution of two human beings is scheduled to take place i 
Toronto tomorrow, can the Minister indicate tothe house that an opportunity will 
be given in Parliament to review the whole question of Capital Punishment at an 
early date? 

Donald Fleming (Minister of Justice): Mr. Speaker, Ican give no such under- 
taking. Any honorable members who choose to introduce bills of course may do 
so, subject to the rules of the house. 

The death penalty has survived several Parliamentary attempts to abolish it. Let us briefly examine 
the arguments of the retentionists. 

They say (1) that capital punishment is aneffective deterrent, and prove this by brushing aside statis- 
tical evidence and substituting opinion. 

Mr. Martineau: Nevertheless, Capital Punishment is an effective deterrent 
to those who premeditated their crimes, to those whose crafty minds calculate 
what possible gain or lucre may result from those actions ... that is the reason 
capital punishment should be retained. 

Mr. Winch: Would the hon, member permit a question? In view of what the 
hon. member is saying - and I knowhe is a most sincere man - would he tell us, 
as a result of his studies, how many cases of homicide in Canada were based on 
premeditated murder in the last 10 years, or 50 years, or any period he cares 
to take? 

Mr. Martineau: I will try to answer that question. I do not know how many 
cases there were precisely because statistics have no rate in determining how 
many murders are prevented by capital punishment ... 

Mr. Winch: It is all on the record. 

Mr. Martineau: (ignoring him) Besides this is the light in which I see the 
problem ... 

(Hansard, '60, V.II: p. 1449-1450) 
Once they have convinced themselves that it “is a deterrent, the issue becomes one of preserving life. 

Mr. Rowe: Do not let us be soft, Mr. Speaker. We are here as trustees for 
society. We are here to protect those happy little children that are running out 
of school, those innocent little girls who know nothing of the dastardly things 
that have corrupted society and broken hearts down through the ages ..." 

(Hansard, 1960-61, V. 5: p. 5277) 

They acknowledge that innocent men have been hanged but "so what ?"' 

Mr, Rowe: ... We all feel very keenly on that score where an innocent man 
might have been hanged. But down through the ages, in the-old land and in this 
country, how many of these cases have there been? 

Mr. Winch: Enough. 

(Hansard, 1960-61, V. 5: p. 5277) 
And they complain about costs: 

Mr. Grant Campbell: If a convicted murderer is not executed but is im- 
prisoned for life, the result is that the prisoner is fed, clothed, educated and 
amused (sic!) for life, at the expense of the state. 

(Hansard, 1960, V.II: p. 1441) 

It has also been said that hangings are "inhumane" but ''so what"? and that juries ("twelve good men 
and women true") are adequate. Their attitude is summed up in the words of Grant Campbell, who crypti- 
cally dismissed all abolitionist arguments as "typical of certain degenerate and dangerous ideas current in 
this century and especially on this continent." 

(Hansard, 1960, V.II: p. 1441) 


Si 


You smile as you read these comments, and you will accuse us of misrepresenting the retentionist 
side. If we have not convinced you ofour point of view, we at least hope that we have caused you to question 
the value of capital punishment. If you consider it your responsibility to investigate, may we suggest a full 
and objective source: ''The Death Penalty in America: An Anthology", edited by H.A. Bedau, Anchor Books, 
1964. (563 p.) In this book, you will find great batteries of statistics, and analyses of the subject from every 
conceivable angle. The book also includes five essays by leading retentionists, reprinted in their entirety. 
These five essays are more damaging to their own side than anything we could say about it. 
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TO MAKE YOUR NEXT VACATION MORE ENJOYABLE 


Join our 
Think of all the fun you'll have next year if you 
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MEMO 


FROM EATON'’S OF CANADA 
TO ALL HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Eaton’s is looking for young, intelligent and ambitious men and women to train for 
rewarding careers in a fast moving and exciting business RETAILING. 


Are you interested in 


buying? selling? research? finance? 


Whatever your preference, at Eaton’s, through our vocational guidance and training 
program, the right person finds the right place in a career suited to special talents and abilities. 


We invite you to write for a copy of our booklet, ‘Your Career in Merchandising’, which 
gives you fuller information on career possibilities at Eaton’s. 


Then, why not come in to discuss your career plans with us? Our Employment Office will 
be happy to arrange an informal discussion or a formal interview. 


TELEPHONE VI. 2-9331 — LOCAL 584 
OR WRITE 


Employment Manager, 

The T. EATON CO. Limited, 
677 St. Catherine St. W., 
Montreal, Que. 
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"They've come for me!" 


"With a teaching staff of wide extracurricular 
interests." 
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school? Birks’ comprehensive selection 
represents most well-known 


schools and colleges across 
Canada. Here, you will find rings. 
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each item bearing an 
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A Friend 


Page 1 - J. Bruck; page 2 (top) - Mr. Wexler; 
page 3 (bottom) - Nina Bruck; page 4 - David 
Bier; page 5 - J. Bruck; page 9- J.Bruck; page 
17 - J. Bruck; 18 - J, Bruck; Cartoons on pp. 
19,20: three by André Lemiéux, one by 

whoever he is, all four property of the Quartier 
Latin; page 23 - J. Bruck; page 27 - J. Bruck; 
page 29 - H.A. Schrader; page 30 (top) - J. 
Bruck; page 32 (top) - World Wide Photo, Inc.; 
page 33 - David Sim; page 34 - J. Bruck; page 
35 (top) - J. Bruck; page 38 - J. Bruck; page 39 - 
J. Bruck; pages 40-44: Posen Studios; page 54- 
J. Bruck; page 55 - J, Bruck. 


Thanks go to: 

Mrs. Thorpe, Mrs. Parkin, Mrs. Sciortino, 
Mrs. Berman, Mrs. Sinclair, Mrs. Gold, and 
Mrs. Portnuff, who typed; to Mr. Schlieper, who 
designed our gothic headings; to Mrs. Leonard 
and Mrs. Watt in tne office, who did not murder 
any of the editors; to our advertisers, andto the 
many who just helped. -ED. 


SEE: The editor trying to catch up before his 
matrics. Don't miss this unforgettable 
sight! Admission: 25¢. 


"People at Craven Courts are 
deliriously happy, and this is not just 
a catch phrase." 
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